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The Maitland F. 


Griggs Collection 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


and land there are no more true collectors, at least one defi- 

nite reply is found in the eighty-odd Italian paintings col- 
lected by Mr. Maitland F. Griggs and hung in his New York apart- 
ment. Selected with a great catholicity of taste, this group of pictures 
represents the ideal result of concentration upon a single field: with 
a few masterpieces as focal points, a well-rounded view of the paint- 
ing of the early Renaissance is completed by the excellent and the 
average works of its artists. 

If this was not the formula of a Gustave Dreyfus, a Robert Ben- 
son or an elder J. P. Morgan, it is nevertheless that of the superior 
American collector of the present day, and one, albeit half molded 
by contemporary conditions, probably more enduring than that of 
the previous generation which is generally a comparative basis for 
the laments referred to in the first sentence. Quite apart from the 
much reduced opportunities today for the acquisition of master- 
pieces in formidable number, a new standard of quality governs the 
collections of our time: attributions to the very great names no 
longer are accepted easily and haphazardly, nor are they so desir- 
able as excellent preservation and contiguity to a painting’s original 
state. Such is the yardstick Mr. Griggs has applied to his acquisitions. 

The example of the Griggs Collection is also notable in another 
respect—its field. A few years ago there was expressed, chiefly on 
the European continent, a good deal of doubt over the permanence 
of aesthetic values of the Italian “primitives,” and there was even 
hinted that the collecting of trecento pictures, always more or less 
of an English and American specialty, was nothing else than a char- 
acteristic, momentary vogue of the Anglo-Saxon temperament which 
would pass in time and give way to another fad. The fallacy of this 
idea was not only proven in Paris itself, at the Italian Exhibition 
of 1935, where the early paintings, quaintly relegated by the French 
to a rear room, rivaled in public interest the Raphaels and Titians 
of the Salle d’Honneur, but it has further had a striking and con- 
crete parallel in the recent activity of other American collectors who 
have demonstrated, even more impressively than Mr. Griggs, the 
new high standards for the acquisition of pictures. The great Italian 
works of the fourteenth century which were added to the collections 
of Andrew W. Mellon and Samuel H. Kress within the last two 
years have adequately corroborated the continued, unabated favor 
of the school as well as the intelligent foresight of Mr. Griggs. 

Today there is scarcely any question, even in the minds of the 
most confirmed skeptic, that in pure trecento painting there is an 
aesthetic reward as great and permanent as is to be found in other 
great arts. Just as with archaic Greek sculpture and various other 
forms, however, it seems to have required the cultivating, refining 
influence of modern art to fully open the eyes of the world to the 
marvelously compact expression and formal directness of fourteenth 
century painting. What, until less than a decade ago, was an esoteric 
when it was not a falsely romantic attitude is now, seen through 
the lens of a wider understanding of Cézanne and Seurat, a full- 
fledged, thoroughgoing appreciation. Thus regarded, even the pic- 
tures of average quality in the Griggs Collection are not merely 
laboratory specimens for exercises in attribution, but sound, valid 
bases for the estimation of artistic values. 

The earliest picture in the collection is the Virgin and Child 
Enthroned (p. 32) by a Cimabue-follower, very likely Deodato 
Orlandi of Lucca. Painted just before 1300, it stands at the entrance 
to the Florentine group, indicating the strong prevalence of Cima- 
bue’s formal inventions throughout Tuscany in the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century, even to the subjugation of a master as com- 
petent and forceful as the painter of this picture. 
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Next in date are two important panels contemporary with the 
early period of Giotto, to whose forms they are inherently related. 
They are the St. Flora (p. 31) and the Madonna and Child (p. 32, 
WHERE IT IS ERRONEOUSLY TITLED WITH ITS PREVIOUS ATTRIBUTION 
TO THE MASTER OF THE HORNE TRIPTYCH); the former is attributed 
by Offner in his Corpus to an Associate of Pacino di Bonaguida, 
while he gives the latter to the illuminator-painter Pacino himself. 
Despite the obvious identity of the Madonna’s type with that of 
Pacino’s signed polyptych in the Accademia, Florence, and other 
stylistic details which document the authorship of Pacino, | prefer, 
artistically, the more fluid and linear forms of the St. Flora with all 
their testimony of another hand. The dramatic, dark silhouette of 
the figure against the gold background—both remarkably well pre- 
served—give this and its companion panel in the Hutton Collection, 
London, a delicate poetic quality which is further carried out by 
the subtle facial delineation. This constitutes enough of an exception 
to the sombre, dark drama of Pacino’s strongly Giottesque Virgins, 
including the swarthy-complexioned Madonna of the other Griggs 
panel, to commend the artistic individuality of the Associate of 
Pacino, of whom, it is to be hoped, further works will be uncovered. 

Taddeo Gaddi, who was responsible for the perpetuation of the 
Giotto tradition in Florence throughout the trecento, is represented 
in the Griggs Collection by his most important work in America, 
the Madonna and Child Enthroned (p. 33), a full-length work 
which has very nearly the interest of the artist’s actual compositions 
of the Madonna and Child with Angels, in S. Felicita and the Uffizi, 
Florence. The latter, dated 1355, is a guide to the dating of the 
present panel—the sense of space and broad, consciously statuesque 
concept of the Virgin bespeaking that phase of Taddeo’s style— 
although the Griggs Madonna seems to be a little earlier, a fact 
argued for by the similarity of the throne architecture to the earlier 
S. Felicita polyptych. All of these compositions deriving from the 
great Giotto retable of the Uffizi, it is interesting to note how the 
vibrant inner drama of Giotto’s figures is here transformed into a 
half-decorative, half-narrative feeling: the architecture emphasized 
and all but filling the panel, the Child, playful and active, depicted 
as though all were a scene in a continuous story. 

Somewhat earlier in date and much nearer the spirit of Giotto is 
the superb single figure by Maso di Banco of St. Anthony of Padua 
(p. 34), from a polyptych which, as published by Offner, once com- 
prised a Madonna now in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin, and 
two other saints now in K6nigsberg. The figure abbreviated and 
foreshortened to the precise measure of dignity of which it is so 
evocative, is a fine example of the Giottesque Maso in his later 
period under the pervasive lyrical influence of Siena. 

The Orcagna School Madonna of Humility (p. 34, WHERE 
ITS TITLE HAS ERRONEOUSLY BEEN TRANSPOSED WITH THAT OF THE 
REPRODUCTION AT THE EXTREME LEFT) is one of the earliest depictions 
in this country of the mystic subject of the Virgin seated on the 
ground, full of the rich, ceremonious formality of Andrea Orcagna’s 
style and yet reminiscent of the lighter, lyrical transcription of this 
style by Andrea’s brothers Jacopo and Nardo di Cione; Berenson’s 
attribution to Jacopo therefore seems reasonable. 

Bernardo Daddi is visible in the Griggs Collection as a contem- 
porary of Giotto and as an innovator of Florentine style in the four- 
teenth century, in works certainly from his hand as well as in others 
in which it is reasonable to see the assistance of his shop. The 
Crucifixion (p. 35), only “attributed to Daddi” by Offner, is an 
excellent version of Daddi’s rendition of the awesome moving theme. 
Here the Crucified especially stands out from the lim ~ssness of. the 
gold background with a convincing, relief-like p!] y born of 
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O THE plaint frequently heard in art circles that in this age 
| and land there are no more true collectors, at least one defi- 
nite reply is found in the eighty-odd Italian paintings col- 
lected by Mr. Maitland F. Griggs and hung in his New York apart- 
ment. Selected with a great catholicity of taste, this group of pictures 
represents the ideal result of concentration upon a single field: with 
a few masterpieces as focal points, a well-rounded view of the paint- 
ing of the early Renaissance is completed by the excellent and the 
average works of its artists. 

If this was not the formula of a Gustave Dreyfus, a Robert Ben- 
son or an elder J. P. Morgan, it is nevertheless that of the superior 
American collector of the present day, and one, albeit half molded 
by contemporary conditions, probably more enduring than that of 
the previous generation which is generally a comparative basis for 
the laments referred to in the first sentence. Quite apart from the 
much reduced opportunities today for the acquisition of master- 
pieces in formidable number, a new standard of quality governs the 
collections of our time: attributions to the very great names no 
longer are accepted easily and haphazardly, nor are they so desir- 
able as excellent preservation and contiguity to a painting’s original 
state. Such is the yardstick Mr. Griggs has applied to his acquisitions. 

The example of the Griggs Collection is also notable in another 
respect—its field. A few years ago there was expressed, chiefly on 
the European continent, a good deal of doubt over the permanence 
of aesthetic values of the Italian “primitives,” and there was even 
hinted that the collecting of trecento pictures, always more or less 
of an English and American specialty, was nothing else than a char- 
acteristic, momentary vogue of the Anglo-Saxon temperament which 
would pass in time and give way to another fad. The fallacy of this 
idea was not only proven in Paris itself, at the [talian Exhibition 
of 1935, where the early paintings, quaintly relegated by the French 
to a rear room, rivaled in public interest the Raphaels and Titians 
of the Salle d’Honneur, but it has further had a striking and con- 
crete parallel in the recent activity of other American collectors who 
have demonstrated, even more impressively than Mr. Griggs, the 
new high standards for the acquisition of pictures. The great Italian 
works of the fourteenth century which were added to the collections 
of Andrew W. Mellon and Samuel H. Kress within the last two 
years have adequately corroborated the continued, unabated favor 
of the school as well as the intelligent foresight of Mr. Griggs. 

Today there is scarcely any question, even in the minds of the 
most confirmed skeptic, that in pure trecento painting there is an 
aesthetic reward as great and permanent as is to be found in other 
great arts. Just as with archaic Greek sculpture and various other 
forms, however, it seems to have required the cultivating, refining 
influence of modern art to fully open the eyes of the world to the 
marvelously compact expression and formal directness of fourteenth 
century painting. What, until less than a decade ago, was an esoteric 
when it was not a falsely romantic attitude is now, seen through 
the lens of a wider understanding of Cézanne and Seurat, a full- 
fledged, thoroughgoing appreciation. Thus regarded, even the pic- 
tures of average quality in the Griggs Collection are not merely 
laboratory specimens for exercises in attribution, but sound, valid 
bases for the estimation of artistic values. 

The earliest picture in the collection is the Virgin and Child 
Enthroned (p. 32) by a Cimabue-follower, very likely Deodato 
Orlandi of Lucca. Painted just before 1300, it stands at the entrance 
to the Florentine group, indicating the strong prevalence of Cima- 
bue’s formal inventions throughout Tuscany in the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century, even to the subjugation of a master as com- 
petent and forceful as the painter of this picture. 





Next in date are two important panels contemporary with the 
early period of Giotto, to whose forms they are inherently related. 
They are the St. Flora (p. 31) and the Madonna and Child (p. 32, 
WHERE IT IS ERRONEOUSLY TITLED WITH ITS PREVIOUS ATTRIBUTION 
TO THE MASTER OF THE HORNE TRIPTYCH); the former is attributed 
by Offner in his Corpus to an Associate of Pacino di Bonaguida, 
while he gives the latter to the illuminator-painter Pacino himself. 
Despite the obvious identity of the Madonna’s type with that of 
Pacino’s signed polyptych in the Accademia, Florence, and other 
stylistic details which document the authorship of Pacino, | prefer, 
artistically, the more fluid and linear forms of the St. Flora with all 
their testimony of another hand. The dramatic, dark silhouette of 
the figure against the gold background—both remarkably well pre- 
served—give this and its companion panel in the Hutton Collection, 
London, a delicate poetic quality which is further carried out by 
the subtle facial delineation. This constitutes enough of an exception 
to the sombre, dark drama of Pacino’s strongly Giottesque Virgins, 
including the swarthy-complexioned Madonna of the other Griggs 
panel, to commend the artistic individuality of the Associate of 
Pacino, of whom, it is to be hoped, further works will be uncovered. 

Taddeo Gaddi, who was responsible for the perpetuation of the 
Giotto tradition in Florence throughout ‘the trecento, is represented 
in the Griggs Collection by his most important work in America, 
the Madonna and Child Enthroned (p. 33), a full-length work 
which has very nearly the interest of the artist’s actual compositions 
of the Madonna and Child with Angels, in S. Felicita and the Uffizi, 
Florence. The latter, dated 1355, is a guide to the dating of the 
present panel—the sense of space and broad, consciously statuesque 
concept of the Virgin bespeaking that phase of Taddeo’s style— 
although the Griggs Madonna seems to be a little earlier, a fact 
argued for by the similarity of the throne architecture to the earlier 
S. Felicita polyptych. All of these compositions deriving from the 
great Giotto retable of the Uffizi, it is interesting to note how the 
vibrant inner drama of Giotto’s figures is here transformed into a 
half-decorative, half-narrative feeling: the architecture emphasized 
and all but filling the panel, the Child, playful and active, depicted 
as though all were a scene in a continuous story. 

Somewhat earlier in date and much nearer the spirit of Giotto is 
the superb single figure by Maso di Banco of St. Anthony of Padua 
(p. 34), from a polyptych which, as published by Offner, once com- 
prised a Madonna now in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin, and 
two other saints now in K6nigsberg. The figure abbreviated and 
foreshortened to the precise measure of dignity of which it is so 
evocative, is a fine example of the Giottesque Maso in his later 
period under the pervasive lyrical influence of Siena. 

The Orcagna School Madonna of Humility (p. 34, WHERE 
ITS TITLE HAS ERRONEOUSLY BEEN TRANSPOSED WITH THAT OF THE 
REPRODUCTION AT THE EXTREME LEFT) is one of the earliest depictions 
in this country of the mystic subject of the Virgin seated on the 
ground, full of the rich, ceremonious formality of Andrea Orcagna’s 
style and yet reminiscent of the lighter, lyrical transcription of this 
style by Andrea’s brothers Jacopo and Nardo di Cione; Berenson’s 
attribution to Jacopo therefore seems reasonable. 

Bernardo Daddi is visible in the Griggs Collection as a contem- 
porary of Giotto and as an innovator of Florentine style in the four- 
teenth century, in works certainly from his hand as well as in others 
in which it is reasonable to see the assistance of his shop. The 
Crucifixion (p. 35), only “attributed to Daddi” by Offner, is an 
excellent version of Daddi’s rendition of the awesome. moving theme. 
Here the Crucified especially stands out from the lim. ./~ssness of. the 
gold background with a convincing, relief-like plasti. <y born of 
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Daddi’s deep affiliation with the great Tuscan sculptors of his day. 

A similar sculptural tendency is seen in the unusually effective 
concept—a rare one for its time—of a standing, full-length Madonna 
and Child (p. 34, WHERE ITS TITLE HAS ERRONEOUSLY BEEN TRANS- 
POSED WITH THAT OF THE REPRODUCTION AT THE EXTREME RIGHT) 
which, as Offner suggests, is the work of the Daddi-follower who 
painted the St. Catherine in the Duomo, Florence. Certainly the 
painter was so well versed in the Daddi formulae that it is difficult to 
consider the attribution of Berenson to Spinello Aretino. The im- 
pressive freedom of the figure in space and the charming treatment 
of textural pattern and surface make the picture very attractive. 

But the highest quality of Bernardo Daddi’s production is seen 
in the two predella panels which date from the very last phase of 
his career: Martyrdom of a Female Saint and St. Catherine Before 
the Emperor (colorplate, p. 37) ; the third extant panel of this series, 
St. Barbara in the Tower, is in the Wauters Collection, Brussels. 
Despite the ravages of time, Mr. Griggs’ two panels still convey 
sufficient of the genius and style of Daddi to proclaim them indu- 
bitably of his own hand and to give them one of the highest places 
in the collection. Almost nothing attributable to Daddi in his last 
years survives and these panels are consequently a testimony to the 
transformation of his earlier, simple figure concepts into the richly 
patterned tapestries of narrative purpose which we see here. The 
importance of this formative, unrelenting influence of the late period 
of Daddi’s style is comprehensible with the realization that it shaped 
artists like Spinello Aretino who brought it, as a fixed tradition, into 
contact with Masolino. Thus the planned progression of movement, 
the expressionistic color harmonies and the astonishingly precocious 
spatial illusion of painting like the Griggs panels had not a little to 
do with the broader development of all these faculties in the quattro- 
cento. 

The brilliant color of the recently cleaned Jacopo del Casentino 
Coronation of the Virgin (p. 35); two panels of architectonically 
conceived full-length saints in the manner of the Gerini; a double 
predella panel of Two Scenes from the Legend of St. Michael (p. 40) 
characteristic of the romanticizing narration of Agnolo Gaddi — 
these are the chief among the representatives of the “little masters” 
of the Florentine trecento whose technical proficiency generally 
redeems their poverty of invention. To these must be added the work 
first attributed by Offner to a rare master, Giovanni di Bartolommeo 
Cristiani; the St. Lucy with Angels (p. 36), with its half-innocent, 
half-serious angelic musicians and drapery-holders, altogether a 
charmingly individual derivation from the Orcagna style. 

The last of the Florentine trecento pictures is the Profile Portrait 
of a Monk (p. 44) which is one of the earliest, if not the earliest 
Italian portrait per se in America; for it | offer one of the few 
changes in attribution in this writing, since | propose to give it to 
Giovanni da Milano. Attributed by Berenson to Andrea da Firenze 
with question, by Offner to a North Italian master of the fourteenth 
century, it is curious that what is at once a golden mean and a con- 
vincing argument has not been suggested before. Giovanni da 
Milano was just North Italian enough to betray his foreign origin 
in the weight of his silhouette and the realism of his effigy; on the 
other hand he was the Florentine contemporary and close colleague 
of Andrea da Firenze, and there were once actually attributed to him 
Andrea’s frescoes in the Spanish Chapel of S. Maria Novella to 
which this profile has, so to speak, a familial resemblance. But the 
real comparative material for my attribution is in Giovanni da 
Milano’s heads in his polyptych in the Uffizi; in the Christ of the 
Pieta in the predella of his Virgin and Child Enthroned in the Pal- 
azzo Venezia, Rome; in the donors of his handsome lunette in the 
Metropolitan, New York — in each is to be found the heavy fresco 
outline of profiling even on panel; the prominent, wide strip of high 
light the length of the ridge of the nose; the distantly fixed stare 
and the deliberately high-lighted under-eye; and the surface enamel 
remaining in a curious pebble-grained texture. Painted probably in 
the sixties of the fourteenth century, this portrait by Giovanni da 
Milano is one of the most interesting in this country, quite apart 
from its being an example in good state of the painter, who is rare 
outside Italy. 

The quattrocento in Florence is entered through another of the 
masterpieces of the collection — the Crucifixion (p. 39) which as 
recently as in 1933 at the Century of Progress Exhibition at the Art 
Institute of Chicago was catalogued under L. Venturi’s attribution 
to Masolino, although later in the same year Offner characterized 
its fine individuality by ascribing it and a group of other pictures 
to the Master of the Griggs Crucifixion. Calling him “a raw, vigorous 
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personality among the younger painters born in the fourteenth and 
active within the second, third and fourth decades of the fifteenth 
century,” Offner says: “he builds upon the remnants of the Orcan- 
esque tradition and upon Gothic sculpture, and allows the mood 
and color of Lorenzo Monaco, Masolino and Angelico to win him. 
Finally the works of Arcangelo di Cola betray their influence in the 
Christ of the Griggs and the Uffizi storeroom Crucifixions and in the 
halos of the former. He is lively, and borrows what he finds to his 
taste. He has a freshness and a profane humor as conspicious as his 
lack of real artistic qualities. And his looseness is in part due to 
creative lassitude, in part certainly to an effort to escape the con- 
ventions of his time. And in this respect fate may be said to have 
favored him, especially when he painted the Griggs Crucifixion 
which, by its formal and original handling, evokes an unexpected 
moment of this sacred event, wherein a human tragedy is seen rend- 
ing the hearts of a few people within the hollow made round them 
by the stony pagan horsemen.” The segregation of the artist’s 
personality from Masolino and his superiority to Rossello di Jacopo 
Franchi is thus made clear. 

Franchi is himself present in the Griggs Collection with a Virgin 
and Child with Saints and Angels in commendably good condition 
and of great charm, reflecting the artist’s tendencies toward the 
academism of his day—the traditional, devout style of the friar 
painters Monaco and Angelico. His contemporary, Giovanni del 
Ponte, always an entertaining story-teller and an appealing colorist, 
is seen in a typical example: the Garden of Love cassone (p. 40). 

Another Florentine academician in the general sense of the term, 
Neri di Bicci, is twice represented, by pictures that indicate an ab- 
sorption of Domenico Veneziano’s color harmonics without any of 
his formal advances, both of them painted, in a formula which had 
become nearly a rote, well in the second half of the fifteenth century. 
A related system of color, developed far more sensitively, is seen 
in the lovely Zanobi Macchiavelli (p. 36), in which the full, sensuous 
forms derived from Fra Filippo Lippi’s influence add to the charm 
of this production out of the combined influence of all the Florentine 
lyricists of the mid-fifteenth century. 

Similar roots nourished the still anonymous but excellent Master 
of the Castello Nativity, whose altogether lovely Virgin and Child 
with Two Angels belongs to Mr. Griggs. The earnestness of 
this musical scene, compositionally and coloristically so deeply 
indebted to Domenico Veneziano, is a delightful note immediately 
caught, despite heavy old restorations, in the presence of the picture. 

Mr. Griggs’ latest addition to the collection concludes the con- 
sideration of Florentine painting here. It is the important Annuncia- 
tion (colorplate, p. 45) which I attribute to the School of Fra Filippo 
Lippi not because of any doubt as to its quality but solely in the 
absence of knowledge of the name of the specific master in the Lippi 
ambient who was its author. That he is a definitely recognizable 
personality who, although he worked as an assistant of Lippi, was 
also formed by Fra Angelico and Domenico Veneziano, seems to 
me self-evident. Yet he was not identical with the master of whom 
one thinks first upon that description—the youthful Pesellino, to 
whom the picture was attributed when acquired by Mr. Griggs who 
himself rightly disagrees with that ascription. The Pesellino of the 
period of this Annunciation, as we see him in the two predella panels 
of the Uffizi—the Martyrdom of SS. Cosmo and Damian and the 
Nativity—was related to the style of this picture, but he could not 
have painted it: his arrangement of figures is on diverse, confusing 
levels, his sense of space and background decoratively but uncon- 
vincingly interpreted, his heads overcharacterized and overweighted 
at great danger to the illusion of relation to their respective bodies. 
And his later development was in a direction quite different from 
that of this picture. 

The author of this Annunciation, however, had an extraordinary 
ability to convey spatial values, thanks largely to another and rarer 
gift: his realization of light, for this room illuminated from the 
exterior through the two doors, filling the interior with a broad light, 
is a concept encountered here for one of the first times in Florentine 
painting. This painter places his figures on a precise level, he shows 
us the distant background in satisfactory perspective and he models 
his anatomies illusively even if conventionally. His color, perhaps 
his chief charm, he takes from the airy scale of Domenico Veneziano: 
delicate carmines; roseate, strong pinks; pale but sharp ultra- 
marines; mauve-greys shading into violet. His composition and con- 
frontation of figures has its source in the subtle rhythms of human 
juxtaposition in Fra Angelico; but his figures themselves, his whole 


(Continued on page 155) 
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Masterworks of French Sculpture 


The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 


BY MARCEL AUBERT 


T THE end of the thirteenth century the noble and monu- 
A mental art of sculpture of Paris, Chartres, Amiens and 
Rheims began to be modified and there appeared that 
charming, delicate and gracious, if sometimes mannered, art which 
characterizes French sculpture of the entire fourteenth century. 

Some sculptures in the fourteenth century still preserved, of 
course, the great traditions of the thirteenth, but with the constant 
repetition of types the high idealism of the period of St. Louis was 
too often reduced to mere stereotyped formulae. Others transformed 
the old style by referring to real life and the pictorial, following 
tendencies which had already appeared in certain workshops of the 
second half of the previous century. They yielded to the tastes of 
the day and were inspired by the new enthusiasms. 

Under the influence of St. Francis and his disciples a spiritual 
evolution took place in which reason gave way to sentiment, and the 
love of Christ was extended to the contemplation of His life and 
suffering. Christ Crucified was no longer Christ in Glory, the Re- 
deemer whom the twelfth and again the thirteenth century had loved 
to proclaim. The faithful of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
delighted rather in the contemplation of the sorrowing and an- 
guished Christ, and the mystics.delineated His sufferings with cruel 
precision. The artists who up to now had recoiled before the tragic 
representation of the death and Passion of Christ, now insisted on 
the most poignant details of the agony of a human God; and repre- 
sentations of the Flagellation, the Crowning with Thorns, the Ecce 
Homo, the Calvary, the Man of Sorrows, the tortured Crucifixion, 
the Descent from the Cross, the Entombment, and the mourning 
Virgins, intended to move the souls of the faithful, appeared with 
increasing frequency. The great ensembles which had been the glory 
of the thirteenth century scarcely survived in the fourteenth. Monu- 
mental figures disappeared. Occasionally the decoration of a church, 
already begun, was finished in the style of the past century, ani- 
mated solely by that breath of life and suggestion of movement 
which had already been announced by certain works of the end of 
the thirteenth century. The apostles, sculpted on the lintel of the 
portal of the south transept of Amiens cathedral, above the “Virgin 
of the Golden Door,” have begun to move and seem about to go 
forth to the conquest of the world. At Bordeaux, the north facade 
of the transept of the cathedral, finished in 1314 at the time of the 
death of Clement V, the first of the popes of Avignon who, as Ber- 
trand de Got had been Archbishop of Bordeaux, is decorated with 
statues of the Pope and several bishops in a style which still reflects 
that of the preceding century. 

It is chiefly in the interior of the churches, in the innumerable 
statues which decorate the chapels, the altars, the tombs, and the 
commemorative monuments, that the new tendencies are mani- 
fested. Some of these works, such as the princesses of the House of 
Evreux who founded the chapel of Navarre in the collegial church 
of Nantes, are delightful, and the representations of the saints have 
considerable charm. Images of the Virgin are the most numerous, 
and She is represented in the hip-shot pose even when she does not 
carry the Child, as in the Javernant Annunciation of the Louvre. 
Her body slightly inclined in a gracious arabesque, She is garbed in 
a great mantel which falls in numerous shallow and broken folds. 
Her face is round, and Her mouth small and pert. The Child plays 
with a bird, a fruit or with flowers, or even with His mother’s veil, 
and presently slips His little hand into the Virgin’s bodice. From 
among numerous examples where the same types repeat themselves 
somewhat monotonously, a number of pieces stand out, remarkable 
for the sentiment which animates them. On the trumeau of Notre 
Dame de Paris, the Virgin is a great lady carrying her son. On the 
Golden Door of Amiens she appears amiable and almost coquettish, 
like her younger sister the Virgin of Abbeville, now in the Louvre. 
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The lovely Madonna of the Louvre is resplendent with maternal 
joy; at Bayel, in Champagne, this joy is chastened by the vision 
of the drama of Calvary prophesied by Simon the Elder. 

This same tendency toward an increasingly penetrating investi- 
gation of nature gave a new impulse to the art of portraiture. The 
sculptor was no longer content to represent his subject as the ideal 
type personified, but reproduced the features faithfully and strove 
to give to the face a suggestion of inner life and moral sensibility. 
The art of portraiture had never been entirely forgotten, but the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries had been generally content with a 
more or less individualized interpretation, more detailed in the 
twelfth century, idealized and generalized in the thirteenth. But the 
fourteenth century artists sought realism not alone in the rendering 
of the features, where it was sometimes extraordinarily intense, but 
in the characteristic expression as well; and they insisted upon cer- 
tain particular details which had been neglected by their predeces- 
sors. This enthusiasm for the individualized portrait was carried 
so far that all figures came to be treated as portraits, even those of 
people long since disappeared whose actual appearances were un- 
known. 

Charles V and his brothers filled their chateaux with statues of 
themselves and of their families done from life. Many, such as the 
famous statues in the Louvre executed a la vis by Jean de Saint- 
Romain, Jean de Launay, Jean de Liége, Jacques de Chartres and 
Guy de Dammartin under the direction of Raymond du Temple, 
have disappeared. A few, however, remain: such as the beautiful 
statues of the mantel-piece of the Great Hall of Poitiers, and those 
of Charles V and Jeanne de Bourbon on the Celestin portal (1365- 
1370) now in the Louvre, faithful and unflattering portraits, but 
with an appealing air of camaraderie. There is also that of Charles 
V, then somewhat older, of Jean Bureau de la Riviére, and those of 
the Dauphin, Cardinal Lagrange, and Louis of Orléans on the piers 
of the Amiens cathedral (1375). The masks of the funeral statues 
are portraits executed in marble or in stone, frequently done from 
casts taken from the subject himself after death. The oldest of the 
masks are those of Philippe le Hardi and Philippe le Bel at Saint 
Denis; the most remarkable unquestionably that of Duguesclin, also 
at Saint Denis, in which the artist has reproduced with scrupulous 
exactitude the large round head sunk within the shoulders, the 
asymmetrical face, the large ears, the high prominent brow, the 
globular eyes set off by the raised eyebrows which give the face an 
expression of surprise, the receding chin, and, under the left eye, 
the scar of a lance wound which the valorous captain received while 
fighting the English. The heads of the women with their hair rolled 
over the ears, and framed by a net cap, a veil and a chin-piece are 
delightful works and everyone is familiar with the charming heads 
of the Louvre, the Arras museum, and the Augustinian museum at 
Toulouse, or the funerary figures of Blanche de France at Saint 
Denis, and of Blanche de Champagne in the Louvre. 

At the end of the fourteenth century, the follies of the king and 
the misfortunes of the realm had unfortunate results for the arts. 
The brilliance of the court of the Valois was dimmed. The artists 
fled and sought refuge with the uncles of the king; with the Duc de 
Berry at Bourges, Poitiers, Riom and at Mehun where some of their 
charming, if rather mannered, productions still exist; and with the 
Duke of Orléans at Concy, Pierrefonds, and Ferté-Milon where they 
worked in stone the famous Coronation of the Virgin which domi- 
nates the monumental door of the chateau; and lastly they took 
refuge with the Duke of Burgundy. 

Dijon, capital of the dukes of Burgundy, who had been made 
counts of Flanders by the marriage of Philippe le Hardi to Mar- 


_ guerite of Flanders, became one of the great art centers, and the 


fastidious life of the court of Burgundy was unfolded in a frame 
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worthy of it. Of the many works created by the architects, the 
painters and the sculptors with which the dukes surrounded them- 
selves, however, only a few remain but these are of considerable 
importance. 

On September 10, 1377, Philippe le Hardi had a survey made of 
the district of Champmol, on the right bank of the Ouche, within 
a “distance of two bow-shots from the city of Dijon.” According to 
an act dated March 15, 1385, he bought it the following year for the 
purpose of erecting there a charter house for twenty-four monks, 
five lay brothers and the prior, and a church which should shelter 
his remains and those of his children. The first stone was laid on 
August 20, 1383, by the Duchess Marguerite and her son Jean de 
Nevers, the future Jean Sans Peur. The plans had probably been 
taken from some other chapter house, but the duke considered these 
inadequate and on the 20th of February, 1384, he engaged Droult 
de Dammartin, the architect of Charles V at the Louvre and of the 
Duc de Berry at Nesles, who gave to the work a lively stimulus. In 
1387 he left Dijon, recalled by the Duc de Berry; in 1388 the 
chapter house was nearly finished and on May 24, the cleric of 
Troyes, Pierre D’Arcis, celebrated the dedication of the church. 

Nothing remains today of the chapter house except the well of 
the large cloister, famous as the Well of the Prophets or of Moses. 
Of the church, only the portal remains. The tombs of the Dukes, 
Philippe le Hardi and Jean Sans Peur, the altar screen, pictures, 
pulpit and furniture which decorated the church are preserved in 
the Dijon Museum. 

Upon the departure of Droult de Dammartin in 1387 the direc- 
torate of the workshop was conferred upon Claus Sluter, who like- 
wise replaced the master sculptor Jean de Marville, in 1387. The 
origins of Sluter have long been disputed. Some have claimed that 
he was Rhenish, others that he came from Saxony. In fact, how- 
ever, he seems to have come from Holland, as several years later 
he called his nephew from Hattem en Gueldre, to work with him and 
to succeed him as the head of the duke’s sculptors. His name, his 
seal, and tradition are in accord on this point. Furthermore, if the 
style of Sluter recalls only distantly that of Flanders and the lower 
Meuse valley, where however certain analogies can be found, it is 
vastly different from the art of the Rhineland and of Saxony. 
Trained in Holland, a carpenter, architect and sculptor, Sluter 
completed his education in Burgundy where a forceful and realistic 
art had already produced some remarkable works, such as the St. 
John the Baptist of Rouvres. Here the figure is still dry and stiff, 
but the hands are beautiful, and the proportions and the draperies 
already announce the art of Champmol. In 1392 and 1393 Sluter 
travelled to Paris and to Mehun-sur-Yevre and saw the works of 
Andre Beauneveu and of the great sculptors of Charles V and the 
Duc de Berry. Aided thereafter by his own genius, he created the 
statues of the church portal and the well of Champmol, which can 
then be explained, however extraordinary they may sometimes 
appear. 

Claus Sluter, installed in the house provided for him by the duke, 
gathered the materials which he needed—stone from Asniéres, 
marble from Dinant, Liége, and Malines, and alabaster purchased 
in Paris, and set to work immediately. Nine Burgundian workmen 
replaced the Flemings of Marville, but like Michelangelo with whom 
his genius presents certain other analogies, Sluter could not employ 
outside help and preferred to work alone. He sent his workmen away 
and kept by him only his nephew Claus de Werve, whom he had 
summoned from Hattem in 1396. During the Easter festival of 
1399 he fell ill, exhausted by the enormous amount of work which 
he had produced in a few years. He recovered and took up his task 
again without faltering and finished the famous prophets of the 
chapter house well. He died at the beginning of 1406. 

On the trumeau of the portal of the Chartreuse church is repre- 
sented the Virgin holding the child, and on the lateral pilasters, the 
kneeling donors, presented by their patron saints. On the right is 
the Duchess Marguerite and Saint Catherine and on the left Duke 
Philip and Saint John the Baptist. The consoles are ornamented 
with figures of the prophets. 

The statue of the Virgin has been frequently attributed to Jean 
de Marville or even to Flemish workmen, but it fails to suggest, 
either in costume or in the features of the face, the type of the 
Flemish Virgins of the end of the fourteenth century. Her attitude, 
as that of Her Son, and Her face are those of the French Virgins of 
the second half of the fourteenth century, and one may suppose 
that Marville planned the general design. But the folds of the 
material, and the movement of the drapery disposed in large plaits, 
are indeed those of the works of Sluter, and on such evidence one 
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may conclude that if the work was conceived and even begun by 
Marville, it was finished by Sluter. . 

For the four other statues the records are explicit. The statues 
of St. Catherine and of St. John the Baptist were in place in 
August, 1391; that of the Duchess, unfortunately mutilated, in 
December, 1393; and, shortly afterward, that of the kneeling Duke 
in his great cloak, a magnificent portrait with an astonishing sense 
of intimate life. All four were executed by Claus Sluter. 

In April, 1395, Philippe le Hardi had given orders to construct 
above a bubbling spring in the cloister a stone well surmounted by 
a Calvary. In 1396 the masonary work was about finished. In the 
center of a large well seven meters in diameter, was constructed a 
hexagonal pile three meters high, and two meters in diameter, sup- 
porting a Calvary, at the foot of which the four great prophets stood 
watching, together with Moses and David who, too, had foretold 
the Passion of Christ. On June 30, 1399, the Calvary was in place. 
All that remains of it today is the bust of Christ, preserved in the 
Cluny museum. In the closed eyes, the calm features, and the 
beautiful figure of the Christ, there still remains an imprint of the 
idealism of the thirteenth century masters; and thus the traditional 
side of Sluter’s art may be noted side by side with those other works 
of his, so filled with energy and spirit, with powerful realism and 
keen observation which decorate the pedestal of the Calvary. 

Each of the sides of this hexagonal pedestal is ornamented with 
the figure of a prophet. On July 8, 1402, the figures of Moses, David 
and Jeremiah were in place; the three others, Isaiah, Daniel and 
Zachariah, commenced in 1403, were finished on the death of 
Sluter. All were painted by Jean Malouel. Hennequin de Hacht, a 
Dijon goldsmith, had furnished a diadem for St. Magdalene and 
the glasses for Jeremiah. The ensemble was restored by Jouffroy 
in 1842. 

These heavy set figures, draped in ample garments whose heavy 
folds fall in heaps on the ground, are masterpieces of truth and life. 
The sculptor, while copying exactly his models, and decking them 
out in the finery and costumes of the processionals, and the acces- 
sories of the Mysteries in which the actors of the Drama of the 
Passion loved to clothe themselves, yet knew, as Rembrandt later 
on, how to give to his figures a bearing which relates them to the 
loftiest works of Senlis, of Chartres and of Rheims. These are men 
of a distinct type, but they are also prophets; their attitudes, their 
gestures, the features of their faces, even the draperies, translate with 
singular intensity the feelings of profound sorrow which they ex- 
perience at the thought of the sufferings which Christ must undergo 
at the Passion, and which they have foreseen in a prophetic vision. 
In groups of two, they question each other anxiously about the 
mysterious drama which is unfolding above their heads. 

Moses is an heroic figure; his powerful head framed by the mane 
of a lion, crowned with the sprouting horns of a bull, symbol of 
savage force at the service of intelligence, is a creation of genius 
which Michelangelo took up later on. M. Male has pointed out that 
the origin of these horns, which represent the radiance of one who 
has talked face to face with the Almighty, must be sought in the 
representations of the Mysteries. Sluter first dared render them in 
stone, and his Moses is one of the most powerful ever imagined by 
humanity. The Well of the Prophets became immediately famous, 
and enormous crowds went to visit it. Even indulgences were granted 
for this pious pilgrimage. 

Philippe le Hardi died at Hall, near Brussels, on April 27, 1404. 
His body was embalmed and brought back to Dijon, accompanied 
by a long cortege of priests, officials and mourners. On Sunday 
evening, June 15, it arrived at the Chartreuse. The tomb, anticipated 
since 1384, and for which Jean de Marville had made the sketch, 
was only just begun; only two mourners had been completed. Claus 
de Werve, who had taken over the direction of the Chartreuse sculp- 
ture workshop after the death of Sluter in 1405, executed the statue 
of the Duke; and on the model of the two statues cut by Claus Sluter, 
those of the clerics and officials and mourners who, garbed in great 
mourning cloaks, form a cortege for their master around the ped- 
estal. 

This monument, whose origins are to be found in certain tombs 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was quickly copied. Jean 
Sans Peur ordered from Claus de Werve a tomb modelled after 
that of his father, but Claus died in 1439 without having begun 
it. In 1443, Philippe le Bel approached Jean de la Huerta, a nomad 
artist, and incorrigible adventurer, who was continually beginning 
works which he never finished. He obtained considerable sums of 
money from the Duke and furnished the statuettes of the mourners, 

(Continued on page 160) 
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AMIENS, CATHEDRAL; TRUMEAU AND LINTEI 


PARIS, LOUVRE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY: VIRGIN AND CHILD, AND APOSTLES XII CENTURY, IVORY: “THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS” 





PARIS, LOUVRE 


EARLY NIV CENTURY: TOMB FIGURE OF BLANCHE DE CHAMPAGNE 


PARIS, LOUVRE 


XIII CENTURY, CHAMPAGNE: (DETAIL) “VIRGIN” 
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PARIS, LOUVRE PARIS, LOUVRE PARIS, NOTRE-DAME 
LARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY: “VIRGIN THIRTEENTH CENTURY: WOODEN FOURTEENTH CENTURY VIRGIN AND 
AND CHILD” STATUETTE OF AN ANGEI CHILD 
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FERTE-MILON, THE CHATEAL 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY: BAS-RELIEF, “THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN” 


MASTERWORKS OF FRENCH SCULPTURE 
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(BELOW) POITIERS, PALAIS DE JUSTICE 


(ABOVE) PARIS, CLUNY MUSEUM 
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RIOM, CHURCH OF NOTRE-DAME DU MARTHUREI AMIENS, CATHEDRAL ST. DENIS, CATHEDRAI 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY: “VIRGIN FOURTEENTH CENTURY: POR- LATE POURTEENTH CENTURY: PORTRAIT 


AND CHILD” PRATT STATUE OF JEAN BUREAL STATUE OF CHARLES \ 
DE LA RIVIERE 


DIJON, MUSEUM DIJON, THE CHARTREUSE 


CLAUS SLUTER: “MOURNERS” FROM THE TOMB OF THE DUKES CLAUS SLUTER: “MOSES,” ON THE PEDESTAL OF THE “WELL OF 
OF BURGUNDY THE PROPHETS” 
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PARIS, LOUVRE 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY: TOMB OF PHILIPPE POT, SENESCHAL OF BURGUNDY 
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SOLES MES, THE ABBEY 


LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: “THE ENTOMBMENT” 
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PARIS. LOUVRI DIJON, THE CHARTREUSI PROYES, CHURCH OF ST. URBAN 


BLURGUNDIAN XV CENTURY JAMES CLAUS. SLUTER VIRGIN, AND CHILD LATE XV CENTURY: “ST. MARTHA 


DIJON, THE CHARTREUSE PARIS, LOUVRE 


CLAUS SLUTER: “PHILIPPE LE HARDI AND ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST”  BURGUNDIAN SCHOOL, XV CENTURY: “VIRGIN AND CHILD” 
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TROYES, CHURCH OF ST. JOHN 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY: “THE VISITATION’ 


MONTLUCON, CHURCH OF NOTRE-DAME 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY: “VIRGIN OF SORROW” 
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CORREZE, CHURCH OF ST. FORTUNADI ORLEANS, MUSEUM 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY BRONZE “ST. FORTUNADE LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: “HEAD OF ST. GEORGI 


PARIS, LOUVRE DIJON, THE CHARTREUSE 


(LEFT) LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: “HEAD OF CHRIST”; (RIGHT) CLAUS SLUTER: (DETAIL) “ISAIAH” FROM THE “WELL OF MOSES” 
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IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. EDSEL B. FORD, DETROIT 


RENOIR: “LA TASSE DE CHOCOLAT”, 1878 


THE RENOIRS IN AHERICA 





The Renoirs in America 


In Appreciation of the Metropolitan Museum’s Exhibition 


BY HENRY McBRIDE 


HE Renoir cult in America is a story of quiet and steady 
progress. In searching my memory for echoes attending 
Renoir’s early appearances here, I do not recall any local 
disputation in regard to him that is worth mentioning, but this may 
be explained by the fact that my youthful acquaintance included 
few collectors and was composed almost exclusively of fellow 
students. Collectors, as a rule, are interested in established values; 
students, on the contrary, are chiefly concerned with putting forward 
new ones. The tales of riot and rejection that made so large a part 
of the early history of Impressionism in France were not held against 
the school by young Americans, though their elders, those who had 
to sign the cheques if any buying was to be done, were naturally 
much more cautious in coming to an opinion. There must have been 
considerable shaking of the heads by those last mentioned, for as 
late as 1907, it required a certain amount of tact and diplomacy, 
upon the part of my friend the late Bryson Burroughs, to get even so 
gracious and winning a masterpiece as the portrait Mme. Georges 
Charpentier et ses Filles accepted by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art—of which he was then Curator of Paintings. The Trustees on the 
buying committee at the time were these: Darius O. Miller, Daniel 
C. French, Robert W. de Forest, William M. Laffan, Henry Walters 
and Frederick Dielman; and none of them was any too enthusiastic 
about the new purchase. Mr. Burroughs had to do some unusual 
electioneering for his project, so he told me, but once the purchase 
was assured he took great pride in having been the agent in securing 
so great a Renoir for the Museum, a pride in which the general public 
now shares, for the work is everywhere considered to be in the front 
rank of the master’s production. 

By the time a still greater Renoir, Le Déjeuner des Canotiers, had 
come to this country and had been purchased by Mr. Duncan 
Phillips, of Washington, all official uncertainty in regard to the 
work of Renoir had been completely dissipated. Nevertheless, the 
Canotiers was not snapped up so quickly as you would have thought 
it would have been, once it came definitely upon the market. There 
was still some hesitation, but it was a hesitation in price not a 
hesitation in aesthetics. This was unquestionably an “important” 
Renoir. The price would have to be largish, that was understood. 
To pay it would imply that Renoir was to be ranked with the very 
great. A conventional collector would be disinclined to make such a 
decision as that. Mr. Phillips, who in many ways has the student- 
attitude towards painting, and in addition, has a wife who is a suc- 
cessful painter, saw his opportunity and profited by it and has never 
since had cause to regret this plunging purchase. 

The Canotiers had been the particular bright star, as everyone 
knows, of the celebrated private collection of M. Durand-Ruel, in 
the Rue de Rome in Paris, in company with the equally admired 
La Loge, The Girl With The Cat, The Dance in Town, The Dance in 
the Country, and many others; and for a generation or so, pilgrims 
from far countries had been seeking it out and agreeing, once they 
had gained admittance to the holy of holies where it was shown, that 
it justified its prodigious reputation. However, it was “not for sale” 
and so distinctly not for sale that only very cheeky individuals pre- 
sumed to ask its possible price. Finally, however, it came to America, 
along with certain choice items of the above-mentioned collection. 
I recall particularly among them La Jeune Fille au Chat (which, 
alas, returned to Paris to become part of the Benjamin E. Levy col- 
lection), for | thought the ineffably silken fur of the cat in that 
picture to be one of the finest passages in all the Renoir oeuvre. The 
Messrs. Durand-Ruel again insisted that the Canotiers was not for 
sale and said they had bought it over merely as an act of friendship 
to certain old clients who could not go to Paris; and once they had 
shown it to them, they did actually return the picture to France. 

There was a degree of skepticism in regard to this episode in the 
minds of certain hard citizens who hold that a picture in the posses- 
sion of a merchant is invariably for sale whether the said merchant 
knows it or not, but for my part I can quite see how the Messrs. 


Durand-Ruel were sincere in this matter, for it was excellent prestige 
for them to own a picture that all the world craved to see. | could 
easily believe that they sensibly preferred this prestige to parting 
with the picture for a less sum than this exalted prestige was worth. 
But just the same there was the suspicion planted in certain bosoms 
that the Canotiers could be “had”, as the phrase goes, and yet no 
one came across with an offer of respectable dimensions until the 
painting was well on its way across seas to the land whence it had 
come, when Duncan Phillips cabled a bid that got “yes” in reply. At 
the moment Mr. Phillips became the owner of the picture, the whole 
world of buyers realized suddenly its desirability. I don’t know the 
precise sum that was agreed upon for it. Both parties to the transac- 
tion remain vague and hazy when interrogated about it, but within 
a year after the sale buyers materialized who would have paid Mr. 
Phillips $300,000 for the Canotiers, which | imagine—I am only 
imagining—would more than have tripled the investment—but 
again the canvas was definitely “not for sale.”” What astonishes me 
in this affair is not the rapid increase in value but the ease with which 
Mr. Phillips was allowed to acquire a masterpiece. I don’t wish to 
brag—for it is much easier to form imaginary collections than actual 
ones—but I had thought years before when | first saw the work in the 
Rue de Rome that Le Déjeuner des Canotiers cried aloud for the 
central position in some great modern collection; and in turn it has 
fulfilled all expectations in regard to it. It has not only fortified the 
Phillips Memorial but Mr. Phillips himself, for his buying, so | 
think, has been appreciably better since he began living with it. 

Although Le Déjeuner des Canotiers is universally admired, not 
all critics agree with me in giving it the central position in Renoir’s 
oeuvre. There are experts who prefer La Moulin de la Galette, of 
the Louvre, unquestionably a lively and vivid transcription from the 
joyous life of Paris but also a somewhat intricate one. In neither of 
these two great pictures is the composition obvious, but in the 
Canotiers it is beautifully submerged to other interests. The person- 
ages are living and magnetic and the little drama of the luncheon is 
captivating. The instant human response to it must be the wish not 
only to know those charming people but to take part in the larky 
luncheon they are having. The glittering debris of the table has been 
marvellously caught. It is the best still-life that Renoir was ever to 
achieve. There are two versions of La Moulin de Galette and one of 
them—the first one that Renoir painted—is owned in America by 
Mr. John Hay Whitney. It is to be part of the Renoir Exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art this year, along with Le Déjeuner 
des Canotiers ; the conjunction of these two superb works of art in 
one exhibition will make the event memorable indeed. Had Les 
Canotiers but included a nude I might have thought it summed up 
everything the artist was to do in other directions, but the experi- 
ences of Manet with his Fete Champétre was sufficient warning to 
keep away from such doubtful territory. Renoir’s nudes were always 
just nudes—not open to the suspicion that they were undressed 
ladies. 

| have already stated that in my earliest days the students were 
quickly won to Renoir and | think it was chiefly because of the nudes 
which came plentifully to New York. It was sufficient to have the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries expose a few of them to have the rooms fill 
at once with students. For my part they still represent a degree of 
mystery—though perhaps | ought to add that I hold firmly to the 
old-fashioned theory that all truly successful painting conceals its 
processes. But in spite of the descriptions of the artist’s methods to 
be found in the volumes of Andre, Vollard, Duret, Barnes, and the 
others, | have always wondered how the pulsating blood beneath the 
skin was united to so much spontaneity of movement in the figure. 
The little dabs of blue beneath the pink are not, as in Frans Hals 
and Velasquez, openly arrived at, but have been contrived and then 
smoothed over. What with? Soft camel’s hair brushes? Somehow, | 
cannot associate camel’s hair brushes with the brilliant nudes that 
shine down so compellingly from the walls of Dr. Albert C. Barnes’ 
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Merion Foundation, and from the walls of Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Dale, Mr. Carroll S. Tyson, Mr. Ralph M. Coe, and so many othe 
Americans. But in the days when I used to puzzle about these matters 
more than | do now, | refused to think about the problem involved 
in the pictures of Renoir’s later years—the pink-suffused canvases. 
In fact “pink” was not my word for them then. Renoir, who knew 
very well that he was being reddish, is said to have been calculating 
on the tint mellowing. So perhaps this is what has happened. Or it 
may, of course, merely have been myself mellowing. At all events, 
I now take satisfaction in the extreme flexibility of the old man’s 
nudes and in the way that the whole composition is of one piece— 
as though stamped upon the canvas in one impulse from the brain; 
and in the fact that a sense of life radiates through the drawing and 
through the pinkish color. In the earlier days there were moments 
when Renoir could have been accused of being subject to Delacroix 
or to Courbet, and later there certainly was a Titian impulse, but 
in the late Renoirs it is Renoir and no one else. No one but he could 
have done them. At this period in his career Renoir was, as the 
modernists say, “pure.” As this is the point for which all artists 
struggle, the completion of their own character-building, it can 
be seen that there are grounds for the contention of some—that he 
was then at his height. 


I find that my admiration continually increases for such things 
as the Judgment of Paris, recently acquired by Mr. Charles Laugh- 
ton, the well known actor, for the Nymphs of 1918, now owned by 
the Louvre; and for the Bathers, of 1916, owned by Dr. Barnes. 
Dr. Barnes arrived at this appreciation of the later phases of 
Renoir’s work much in advance of myself, aided, among other ways, 
by the fact of possession. He owns more Renoirs than anybody 
else in America, or, for that matter, probably, in the world. The 
intermittent contacts permitted to journalists such as myself with 
works of art that flash into one’s consciousness for a day and then 
disappear for years into remote fastnesses does not incite one to 
the energy necessary to the opening of a door which one had pre- 
viously shut. | had once decided that the brick-tinted Renoirs were 
not for me; | now find definitely that they are. However, my en- 
thusiasm is not yet quite to the pitch of Dr. Barnes’ (and that. 
too, may be due to the fact that I don’t own any of the late ex- 
amples), for a hint of his feeling in this matter may be gained from 
these words from his voluminous study of The Art of Renoir, (1935): 


“Most of the characteristics of Renoir’s late work attain their 
highest point of development in Bathing Group of 1916. This pic- 
ture, though painted three years before his death represents the 
apotheosis of his art, the culmination of his steady growth in pro- 
fundity of imaginative insight, in resources and in technical skill. 
... Color attains to the highest levels of sensuous quality and active 
movement; every object is constructed of deep, rich, luscious, vo- 
luptuous color, and the richly variegated organization is resplen- 
dent with shimmering color-chords, and has the exuberance, the 
glamour of a glorified bouquet, studded with sparkling jewels. A 
delicate many-toned rose-red dominates the ensemble and its areas 
interlock with large areas of green and blue to form a three-colored 
general pattern which is interspersed with areas of iridescent light 
and color. These iridescent units are less accentuated as elements of 
pattern than are usually Renoir’s islands of colored light; they 
merge more completely with the total form and the ubiquitous 
multi-colored glow.” 

This unhesitating pronouncement has already had an appreciable 
effect upon current opinion. Coming as it does from an important 
collector—and collectors, not the dealers, be it understood, are the 
final arbiters of values, both esthetic and commercial, it may well 
become historic; though I personally, do not expect the complete 
right-about-face that occurred in the famous swing from the Corot 
landscapes to the Corot figure pieces. But henceforth, we may rest 
assurred, the later Renoirs will be looked at with an increase of 
sympathy and an increase in understanding. 

The first American collector to take Renoir seriously, so | am 
informed, was Catholina Lambert, he whose collection, sold in 1916 
by the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, | chiefly re- 
member for its superb moonlight masterpieces by the American 
Blakelock. Mr. Lambert’s Renoir was sold to the Messrs. Scott & 
Fowles for $16,200—a price that must have been impressive in 1916. 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, was another early buyer and it 
was through her bequest that the Chicago Institute became the pos- 
sessor of the Two Circus Girls, one of the outstanding examples in 
this country. Others who had the courage for Renoir were: Martin 
A. Ryerson and Arthur Meehan, of Chicago; and Mrs. W. L. Pitt- 
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man, Mr. J. F. Flanagan and Mr. R. J. Edwards, of Boston. At the 
present date, of course, the situation is entirely changed and cour- 
age is no longer necessary. Practically every American collection 
of note includes its Renoirs. It is impossible to catalogue, in the 
space of this limited review, all the Renoirs in America, nor even 
all the notable ones, but even a partial list will suggest how com- 
pletely the artist has been accepted. Dr. Barnes has, | believe, about 
two hundred examples, including, in addition to the Bathing Group 
already mentioned, the romantic portrait of The Henriot Family, 
the Two Women in a Park, At the Café, and a long series of the later 
paintings. Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale have twelve Renoirs, and 
among them are the iridescent Enfant a l’Arrosoir, the sensitive 
Portrait of Mlle. Murer, the early Diane Chasseresse from the Price 
de Wagram Collection, and the vivid Odalisque of 1870 which might 
be mistaken by the inexperienced for a work by Delacroix. It is 
Mr. Carroll S. Tyson, of Philadelphia, who has the Batbers, of 1887, 
the most famous of all Renoir’s variations upon this theme and 
Mr. Ralph M. Coe, of Cleveland, owns a less familiar version 
painted in 1897; the early Bather in a Rocky Landscape is owned by 
Mme. Jacques Balsan, of Paris and Palm Beach, Florida. In the 
collection of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn there is the delightful study of 
young children, The Piano Exercise, as well as Les Canotiers a 
Chatou and the landscape, In the Meadow. Mr. Ryerson’s Still-life 
with Fruit, now in the Chicago Art Institute is one of the most im- 
portant Renoirs of its kind. The late Mrs. Lewis L. Coburn also 
gave to Chicago The Garden and On the Terrace, both of them 
sparkling with light. In the St. Louis Museum is La Songeuse, a 
female head with a charm that is peculiarly characteristic, and a 
Self Portrait, formerly in the Stransky Collection, is now owned by 
a Pennsylvania collector. Les Grands Boulevards, from the famous 
Schmitz Collection, which is reproduced in color in this issue, is 
now in the Mcllhenny Collection, Philadelphia. The Argenteu:! 
Bridge is owned by Mrs. William Averell Harriman; Mr. John T. 
Spaulding, of Boston, owns the Lady with Parasol, the Flowers in a 
Blue Vase and the Landscape near Mentone; Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine has the replica of La Loge and Mrs. Charles S. Payson has 
La Femme aux Lilas. Other important Renoirs are in the collec- 
tions of the Fogg Museum, the Frick Museum, and the private 
collection of Mr. Stephen C. Clark, Mr. Grenville L. Winthrop, 
Mr. Charles Harding, Mme. Edouard Jonas, Mr. Hunt Henderson 
of New Orleans, Mrs. Charles Corliss, Mr. Edward G. Robinson, the 
well known actor, Miss Helen Hayes, the famous impersonator of 
Victoria Regina, and Mr. Joseph E. Widener. 

Moreover, Mr. Edsel B. Ford has recently purchased the charm- 
ingly sedate Tasse de Chocolat for what must have been a record 
price. Since | have mentioned prices more than once, it may be 
of interest to append the Renoir auction records of the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, with the dates, collections, 
titles, prices and buyers. Les voici: 


Feb. 21-24, 1916—Catholina Lambert Collection: 
Girl Knitting, $16,200. 

Jan. 14, 1920—Combination Painting Sale: 
Femme et Enfant, $16,000. 
Canotiers a Chatou, $27,000. 
Canotiers sur la Seine a Bougival, $7,600. 
Dans la Prairie, $28,000. 
La Seine, Argenteuil, $11,700. 

Feb. 16, 1922—Anderson-Glaenzer et al.: 
View of Argenteuil, $3,800. 

Jan. 4-5, 1923—Meyer Goodfriend: 
L’ Enfant au Polichinell, $7,000. 

Jan. 30, 19026—D. K. Kelekian: 
La Baigneuse, $4,500. 
Bouquet de Chrysanthémes, $4,400. 

April 21, 1927—Fitzgerald Collection: 
Nature Morte, $9,500. 

Dec. 6, 1935—J. K. Newman Collection: 
La Jeune Meére, $4,100. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that in view of the continually 
increasing American interest in Renoir, the above records are to be 
regarded as ancient history. Were one of the very great Renoirs to 
appear in the auction rooms it would undoubtedly fetch a sum 
that even the French themselves would consider formidable. 

In concluding this account of my contacts with the Renoirs owned 
in America, I must add that I hope greatly to extend my experience 
by the Renoir show at the Metropolitan Museum which will be 
current soon after this issue of THE Art News appears, for in ad- 
dition to the Déjeuner des Canotiers and La Moulin de la Galette, 
| am informed that the following works are also to be included in it: 

(Continued on page 158) 
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BARNES FOUNDATION, MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


“LA FAMILLE HENRIOT,” ABOUT 1871 


COLLECTION OF MR. STEPHEN C. CLARK, NEW YORK CHESTER DALE COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


“MADAME HENRIOT EN TRAVESTI,” ABOUT 1875-7 “DIANE CHASSERESSE,” ABOUT 1866-67 
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CHESTER DALE COLLECTION, NEW YORK THE MC ILHENNY COLLECTION, PHILADELPHIA 


“L’ENFANT A L'ARROSOIR,” DATED. 1876 “PORTRAIT OF MLLE. LEGRAND,” DATED 1875 


ADOLPH LEWISOHN COLLECTION, NEW YORK CHESTER DALE COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


“PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN,” ABOUT 1866-67 “PORTRAIT OF MLLE. SICOT,” 1865 
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COLLECTION OF MR. MARSHALL FIELD, NEW YORK 


“LE PONT-NEUF,” DATED 1872 


/ 


IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION, NEW YORK COLLECTION OF MR. JOSEPH E. WIDENER, ELKINS PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


“PORTRAIT DE MME. M.,” 1872 “DANSEUSE,” DATED 1874 


THE RENOIRS IN AMERICA 
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IN THE MC ILHENNY COLLECTION, PHILADELPHIA 
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RENOIR: “LES GRANDS BOULEVARDS”, 1875 
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BARNES FOUNDATION, MERION, PENNSYLVANIA ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“MLLE. JEANNE DURAND-RUEL,” DATED 1876 “TWO CIRCUS GIRLS,” ABOUT 1870-79 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


“PORTRAIT DE MME. CHARPENTIER ET SES FILLES,” DATED 1878 
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CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 


“LA SONGEUSE,” DATED 1879 


COLLECTION OF MR. GRENVILLE L. WINTHROP, NEW YORK BARNES FOUNDATION, MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


“PORTRAIT OF M. CHOQUET” “LA FEMME A L’EVENTAIL,” DATED 1886 
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IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


RENOIR: SELF-PORTRAIT, 1872 
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PRIVATE COLLECTION, NEW YORK COLLECTION OF MR, STEPHEN C, CLARK, NEW YORK 


“LA PENSEE,” 1878 “LA SERVANTE CHEZ DUVAL,” 1875 


ADOLPH LEWISOHN COLLECTION, NEW YORK ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“JEUNES FILLES AU PIANO,” ABOUT 1802 “SUR LA TERRACE,” DATED 1881 
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ADOLPH LEWISOHN COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


“LES VENDANGEURS,” DATED 1889 


COLLECTION OF MR. JOHN T. SPAULDING, BOSTON COLLECTION OF MR. HENRY ITTLESON, JR., NEW YORK 


“FLOWERS IN A VASE,” 1876 “GLADIOLE,” 1892 
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BARNES FOUNDATION, MERION, PENNSYLVANIA COLLECTION OF MR. STEPHEN C, CLARK, NEW YORK 


MME. TILLA DURIEUX,” 1914 





BARNES FOUNDATION, MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


“LA FAMILLE DE L’ARTISTE,” DATED 1896 
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BARNES FOUNDATION, MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


“LES BAIGNEUSES,” DATED 1916 
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COLLECTION OF MR, CHARLES LAUGHTON, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


“THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS,” DATED 1908 


PLATE I A PORTFOLIO OF THE ANDREW W. MELLON COLLECTION 


Rembrandt: Self-Portrait 
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Ci Portfolio of the 
Andrew vy, MT lellon Collection 


N” ART annual for 1937 could hope to be complete without reference and homage to the most munifi- 
cent public gift of art in history: the collection of painting and sculpture which Mr. Andrew W. 
Mellon has presented to the nation as the nucleus of the National Gallery of Art for which he is also con- 
structing a monumental building. Although the progress from Mr. Mellon’s first offer of the collection to 
the people of the United States until its official acceptance by the President and Congress has already been 
chronicled in the weekly edition of THE ART NEWS on three previous occasions, it seems especially fitting 


to dedicate these pages of a festival number to this noblest of artistic benefactions. 


Given certain natural physical limitations, however, it was impossible to reproduce here something 
even remotely approaching a complete illustrated catalogue of the extensive contents of the collection. 
Thus the following pages, constituting a portfolio of illustrations reproduced by the most accurate and 
excellent processes available, offer really no more than a cross-section of the masters and schools included 


in the Mellon Collection. They are, nevertheless, exemplary of the quality and greatness of nearly every 


item and of the continuity of the whole. 


The names of these artists—and, frequently, of the works as well—read like a Golden Book of the history 
of art. From them can be gleaned a hint of what the final reality of the collection will be like: a 
propylaeum to art from the anonymous early Byzantines to Goya, last of the old and first of the modern 
masters. Herea nation will mold its aesthetic consciousness on the basis of works of art which, for the most 
part, have been known on this side of the Atlantic only in mechanical reproduction or have been inaccessible 
in private houses. In 1939, when the National Gallery of Art opens, a new period of appreciation by the 
public and stimulation of the artist will begin in America. To the modest donor, whose name the institution 


will not even bear, these pages are a grateful dedication. A.M.F. 


ALL REPRODUCTIONS BY COURTESY OF THE A. W. MELLON EDUCATIONAL AND CHARITABLE TRUST 
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Jan van Eyck: She Annunciation 
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PLATE Ill 








Rogier van der Weyden: Portrait of a Woman in a White Veil 


PLATE IV A PORTFOLIO OF THE ANDREW W. MELLON COLLECTION 








Frans Hals: Portrait of Balthasar Coymans 
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PLATE VI 





Vermeer: She Lace Maker 
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Van Dyck: Portrait of the Marchesa Balbi 
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Cndrea del Castagno: Portrait of a Young Man 
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PLATE IX 


Rapheel: She 





‘Alba ‘ Madonna 
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Sitian: Venus with 
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Verrocchio: SJerracotta Bust of Giovanna Sornabuoni 
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Laurana: Marble Bust of a Princess of Clragon 


PLATE XII A PORTFOLIO OF THE ANDREW W. MELLON COLLECTION 









Velasquez: Portrait of Pope Gnnocent XC 
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Goya: Portrait of the Marquesa de Pontejos 


PLATE XIV A PORTFOLIO OF THE ANDREW W. MELLON COLLECTION 
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Romney: Portrait of his. avenport 
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English and French Furniture 
and Decorative Art in the Eighteenth Century 


Ill: subject here is one admittedly) 
Wide in and which 
scant attention is given by the ma- 
jority of those who study that great age, 


scope one to 


in Which craftsmanship surpassed all that 
had gone beftore—and most certainly any- 
thing that the decorative arts have devel- 
oped since. At first sight it might appear 
that there is but slight relationship be- 
tween the French stvles and those of Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century; but 
careful comparison of one with the othe: 
will reveal that the various forms of eac! 
are In most instances fundamentally simi- 
lar, even though the interpretation was in- 
fluenced by the national taste, or tempera- 
ment of each of the two peoples. 

As one gains a reliable familiarity with 
the development and changes during the 
period, it becomes increasingly obvious 
that the [english designers, especially dur- 
ing the first half of the century 
freely from the French styles 


borrowed 
lo put this 
in a general and concise form, before treat- 
ing the details: in furniture, French influ- 
ence IS present to an extent in that of Queen 
Annes reign; in that of the Chippendale 
period, it is often predominant; and while 
not so marked in the Neo-Classic stvles, it 
is none the less present, for some of Shera- 
ton’s designs have been termed Louis \V/ 
al’ Anglais. So far as English silver is con- 
cerned, it 1s only necessary to examine the 
work of the Hluguenot goldsmiths who fled 
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to England, where they not only intro- 
duced the styles of Louis XV. but, in time, 
steered the English taste to the French de- 
signs. And with much of English porce- 
lain, there is the same inspiration derived 
direct from France. 

lo approach the present subject prop- 
erly, it is necessary to deal with each of 
the sections separately Actually, in study- 
ing the furniture of France and England 
it is possible to find fairly consistent paral- 
lels in the changes, and, generally speak- 
ing, the inspiration for changes 
sprang from similar sources in each coun- 
try. For example, while it has been said 
that the furniture of the French Regency 
(1715-23) is distinct from that of the 
Louis XIV and Louis XV periods, it really 
represents a transition from the massive 
forms of Louis XIV to the more delicate 
shapes of the Louis XV period. This is 
traceable to the changes in the mode of 
living of the people, in the same way that 
the improvement in the condition of the 
I:-nglish middle classes is marked by the 
lighter and more comfortable furniture 
of the Queen Anne period, which replaced 
the woody forms of the late seventeenth 
century. 


these 


Between all the English furniture styles 
of the entire first half of the eighteenth 
century, there is an obvious progressive 
relationship, even extending back to cer- 
tain elements of the last few vears of the 
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li4 
previo enturyv. B 
throughout, as time goes 


on, it is not difficult to see 
a refinement of form along- 
side the enrichment of or- 
nament. Nor ts it difficult 


he 


if one is familiar with t 
lfrench designs, to see how 
strongly Early Georgian 
furniture was influenced 
by that of the Louis X\ 
period 

One of the refining ele- 
ments was the introduc- 
tion of curves, of which 
the most important—<«er- 
tainly the most familiar 
was the cabriole leg. [his 
support is frequently 
found with turniture of 
the Louis XIV period, but 
at that time it lacks the 
graceful contour it devel- 
oped later both in France 
and England. So far as 
the more robust cabriole 
is concerned, there can be 
no question that this was 
introduced into” [England 
through Holland by the 
Dutch followers of William 
lll, after which the Eng- 
lish designers developed it 
to the dignified elegance of 
the Chippendale period 

This leg is one of the 
many fine forms that ku- 
rope owes to the Orient, for 
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it was known in both the 
l-ar t:ast and in Egypt in 
much earlier ages. And it 
is not without interest to 
touch briefly upon the his- 
torical background of the 
cabriole which was, to no 
small extent, responsible 
for causing the designers 
of both France and Eng- 
land to discard angular 
shapes for gracetul curves 

lentative though not 
quickly recognizable cab- 
riole shapes appear in 
I-nglish chairs of the late 
Stuart period, it seems 
probable that the idea was 
brought to Europe first by 
the Portuguese traders. The 
well known claw and ball 
foot is similarly Oriental 
in origin being the Chinese 
symbol of the dragon claw 
holding and guarding the 
sacred pearl. And if not 
within the scope of the 
present article, reference 
may be made to the plain 
back splat of the Queen 
\nne chairs, spoken of as 
the “fiddle,” which was in- 
spired by the shape of the 
Oriental vases brought to 
l-urope by the Dutch mer- 
chants—the outline of the 
back having the same 


source 
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If, however, the English furniture makers and 
those of Colonial America owe the cabriole leg 
indirectly to the Dutch, the English at least owe 
even its early refined forms directly to a French- 
man; for Daniel Marot, the famous architect 
and furniture designer of the late seventeenth 
century was a French Protestant who fled to 
Holland. There he was later appointed architect 
to Prince William of Orange, with whom he 
came to England and introduced what may be 
termed the Franco-Dutch designs. 

lhe early Georgian designs were largely in- 
fluenced by those of the French designers; this 
fact is very marked in the furniture of Chippen- 
dale and his contemporaries. The English chairs 
of that time are particularly illustrative of the 
forms borrowed from France. Little of the for- 
mer hoop-back remains, and such Dutch forms 
as are retained are disguised by the English 
adaptations of French motifs, often combined 
with others taken from the Chinese, or the 
Gothic. 

[he former plain “‘fiddle” gives place to a 
wide variety of finely pierced and carved splats 


With the sturdier chairs that have the square COURTESY 01 
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certain remote relationship to the former hoop- 
back, or the undulating top-rail will show an inspiration derived 
from the pagoda shape. The splats vary from the quite simple vase- 
shape pierced with Gothic forms combined with rococo scrolls, the 
latter, of course, being borrowed from the French designs. And in 
many of the English designs for more delicate and elaborate chairs, 
the French influence is even more marked; for there are among 
the drawings in Thomas Chippendale’s Director, many showing a 
very close resemblance to those.of the French Louis XV period. 
Few of these, however, were interpreted with quite the lightness 
of construction indicated by the drawings of Chippendale and his 
emulators, for the English temperament demands a more robust 
construction; but the chairmakers did give us those splendid chairs 
with the carved interlaced riband or similarly ornamented splats 
in which the rococo scrolls predominate, with finely carved cabriole 
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legs terminating in the graceful French scroll feet, often referred to 
as the “fiddle head.” 

Beside chairs of the Chippendale school of design, there is an 
equally observable French influence in many other pieces of furni- 
ture of that period, especially in the small tables and the magnifi- 
cent commodes. In the latter, the use of rococo scrolls and other 
elements is particularly noticeable, but though they were doubtless 
inspired by, it cannot be said that they were slavishly copied from 
the French designs; rather while perfectly proportionate and ex- 
pressing remarkable delicacy, they are interpreted with that sturdi- 
ness which is characteristic of English furniture. 

Although the rococo style of ornament is apt to be regarded as 
French, it was actually introduced into France and developed by 
foreign artists, most of whom were Italians. The name was origi- 
nally applied to the shellwork employed in deco- 
rating grottos and fountains, and was copied in 
French gardens from Italian models. Later, it 
came to denote the style of decoration composed 
of shells, scrolls, flowers and foliage. In the use 
of this style of ornament, there is, at first, an 
admirable restraint, which, to achieve a well 
balanced result, is essential in view of the un- 
related character of the several motifs; but in- 
fluenced by the designs of Juste-Aurele Meis- 
sonnier as well as certain Italian artists, the 
rococo stvle tended to develop a distortion of the 
forms and an exaggerated extravagance in no 
way expressive of the French temperament. 

In this regard, it is worth quoting from an 
amusingly satirical address by the engraver 
Cochin, which appeared in the Mercure de 
France, 1754, Where he writes: 

“The gentlemen engaged in interior decoration such 
as goldsmiths, metalworkers and woodcarvers are hum- 
bly implored by persons of good taste .. . to allow 
themselves to be governed by a few rules imposed by 
reason. When, for instance, they have a candlestick to 
make, they are begged to make the stem straight and 
not twisted as though some mischievous scamp had 
amused himself by bending it up... . . And where things 
would be square without causing an open scandal, it 1s 
begged that the gentlemen would refrain from twisting 
them into unseemly shapes ts 

With the English and French furniture of 
approximately the last half of the eighteenth 
century, there is a common source of inspiration 
in the discoveries at the excavations of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. Consequently, though the 
designers of each country interpreted neo-classic 
forms each influenced by his national tempera- 
ment, there is a natural resemblance between 


FRENCH MOTIVES. the styles of the furniture and the decorative 
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arts of the Louis XVI and 
George III. 

In both countries, there 
turn to the forms, but these 
were adapted without the severe for- 


malitv and 


time ol 


Was a re- 


classic 


architectural massiveness 
of the Renaissance. The shapes 
changed completely; straight lines 
and ornamental details inspired by 
the classic architecture replacing the 
curves and exuberant 
the rococo StS le. 

It was during this period that the 
Irrench ébénistes produced some of 
the most magnificent furniture in the 
history of their craft; and again the 
French influence can be traced in the 
designs of Robert Adam, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton 


decoration of 


number of 
whose names 


with the 
cabinetmakers 


Compared 
l-rench 


ADAM SIDE TABLE 


are recorded and associated with 
known examples of their work, those 
of England are few indeed. Consider- 
ing it was a time when public notice 
was being directed to individual crafts- 
men, it is surprising that the names 
of so few English cabinetmakers are 
In point of fact, there are 
only three men whose names are gen- 
erally associated with the English neo- 
classic period—Robert Adam, George 
Hepplewhite, and Thomas Sheraton 
and of these only one—Hepplewhite 
Was a practical craftsman. Other 
lesser known men were John Brad- 
burn, Thomas Shearer, | homas Chip- 
pendale the younger who carried on 
his father’s business with Thomas 
Haig, Mathias Lock, John Linnell, 
Richard Gillow and some few others. 
Robert Adam, who was appointed 
architect to George III, was directly 
responsible for the English neo-classic 
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style, which is probably more often 
spoken of as the Adam style. With his 
less well known brother John, he de- 
signed many important houses both 
in London and other parts of Eng- 
land, and to insure that the interior 
furnishings were in keeping with the 
architectural details, the brothers 
Adam designed funiture based upon 
the classic forms, the actual furniture 
being made by experienced cabinet- 
makers employed by them. It is inter- 
esting to mention that the great 
‘Thomas Chippendale is known to have 
made furniture after the drawings of 
the brothers Adam. 

While Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
were little more than followers of the 
master, Robert Adam, it is generally 
conceded that furniture designed by 
either of them is more appropriate to 





USED IN GEORGIAN MANSIONS 


the average present-day interior than 
that designed by the famous architects. 
Many of the Adam pieces, though per- 
fect in proportion tend to be unduly 
elegant and imposing, as would be 
natural in view of the fact that they 
were intended for the spacious apart- 
ments of the Georgian mansions. 
Pieces such as sideboards designed by 
Adam require a much larger dining 
room than is usually found in modern 
houses; for these are composed of a 
large side-table with a massive archi- 
tectural pedestal surmounted by an 
imposing urn at either end of the table. 
Incidentally, the table and the pedes- 


tals were, at first, separate, and can 
be found in that form today; later, 
however, they were joined, and the 
sideboard, as we now know it, came 


into being. 
On the other hand, the furniture of 
the Hepplewhite-Sheraton school dis- 
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influence, 
but the ornamental details are more 
subdued. As Hepplewhite himselt 
said of his designs, they represent 


plays the same classic 


“such fashions as were necessary to 
answer the end proposed, and con- 
vey a just idea of English taste in 
furniture for houses.” In the prepa- 
ration of his book, The Cabinet- 
Viaker and Upbolsterer’s Guide, 
there is little question that Hepple- 
white received considerable assist- 
ance from Thomas Ihe 
book, however, did not appear un- 


Shearer 


til some few years after Hepple- 
white’s death, when the 
was carried on by his widow, Alice, 
under the name of A. Hepplewhite 
& Co., during which time many 
pieces of furniture were made after 
the drawings in the Guide. 

As in many of the Adam designs, 
so those of both Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton frequent —bor- 
rowings from the French models, 
cleverly as these were disguised and 
adapted to English taste. With 
many of the Hepplewhite chairs, it 
is evident that the graceful cabriole 
legs were actually borrowed from 
those of the Louis XV style, and 
this applies also to many of the 
small tables, boudoir and 
commodes; instances occur in the 
last mentioned where the French 
bombé form is adopted. Other Hep- 
plewhite furniture displays a cer- 
tain robustness in which it is not 
difficult to see a Chippendale influ- 
ence, though Hepplewhite, when he 
emploved — the with 
stretcher rails, as he did with some 
of his chairs, invariably lightened 
and refined it. Often, too, he 
omitted the stretcher rails in which 
cases the front legs terminate with 
a Marlborough, or “spade” foot 
\nd there is with his furniture, a 
characteristic 


business 


disclose 


desks 


square leg 


often unnoticed 
Which accounts largely for its at- 
traction, and that is the skillful use 
of rhythmic curves. 

The term “Hepplewhite-Shera- 
ton’ school of design is justified 
because many of the drawings in 
Sheraton’s [be Cabinet-Maker and 
U'pholsterer’s Drawing Book, pub- 
lished in 1790, are closely allied to 
those in Hepplewhite’s Guide, pub- 
lished two vears earlier. Another 
point of similarity between the 
several styles of furniture known 
by the name of Adam, or Hepple- 
white, or Sheraton, is in the use of 
decorative woods and inlay, such 
as satinwood, zebrawood, amboyna, 
kingwood and others, as well as in 
the use of painted surfaces with 
certain pieces of furniture. 

lhomas Sheraton’s name ts also 
linked with that style of furniture 
often referred to as English Re- 
gency (1810-20), his ideas of this 
stvle appearing in The Cabinet 
Dictionary which he published in 
1803. This is, to all intents, an Eng- 
lish interpretation of the French 
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I:mpire, the style which embraces 
[:gyptian-Greco- Roman motifs. 
\nd thus English furniture and in- 
terior decoration which during the 
entire eighteenth century had been 
strongly influenced by the French 
stvles, again followed the change 
in France 
rather than by 
l-rench nation 


dictator 
the choice of the 


decreed by a 


sut if the people had no choice, 
the French Empire designs were 
none the less evolved by artists 
who had survived from the days 
of the old monarchy, and the fur- 
niture was made by cabinet makers 
who had inherited and who main- 
tained the earlier traditions of 
craftsmanship. The style quickly 
became popular both in England 
and in the then youthful United 
States and recently it has enjoyed 
a considerable revival throughout 
America, besides attracting some 
attention in England. 

Being somewhat late, students 
have heretofore devoted little at- 
tention to it. None the less it is a 
phase in decoration that is well 
worthy of notice, even if it was in- 
tended to satisfy Napoleon's gran- 
diose libido and desire to remove 
all traces of the old monarchy. To 
this end, he appointed a number 
of artists to evolve a style of fur- 
niture and decoration which would 
symbolize his power; and thus, as 
one writer put it, “Overnight 
they created the Empire style, born 
of political necessity and nourished 
by popular intoxication.” 

Both mahogany and rosewood 
were used by the English cabinet- 
makers in producing the Regency 
furniture, ornamentation being 
achieved by fine inlaid brass lines 
and applied mounts. The charac- 
teristic Ornaments that are found 
applied to both the French and 
I-nglish furniture of this time are 
motifs borrowed from the Egyp- 
tian, Grecian and Roman symbol- 
isms; thus classic moldings, the 
lotus, the sphinx, bees, honeysuckle, 
eagle, torch, lion, caryatides, and 
the like usually well modeled and 
cast in brass are found applied to 
the panels of cabinet doors, the 
bases of tables, chairs, sofas and 
other furniture. 

[he French Empire style was 
fundamentally that adopted in the 
United States during the first part 
of the nineteenth century and is 
generally referred to as American 
I:mpire; but, as writer ex- 
pressed it, “the American designers 
made of the Empire design, furni- 


one 


ture that was destined to live longer 
than that produced in France.” 
And there are at the present time 
in different museums, examples of 
\merican Empire which are the 
more attractive for the modifica- 
tions introduced by men of the 
school of Duncan Phyfe. 

In English silver dating from 
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about 1720 till the 


neo-classic designs, 


coming of the 
there is a simi- 
lar and possibly a more marked French 
influence than is present in the furni- 
ture. French forms are found before the 
end of the previous century, as would 
be natural in view of the fact that sev- 
eral of the Huguenot goldsmiths had 
already fled to England before Queen 
Anne came to the throne, while many 
more arrived during the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 

In point of fact, the English styles of 
the early Georgian ‘period are based 
entirely upon those introduced by these 
French goldsmiths, and though this in- 
fluence disappeared during the neo- 
classic period it recurs in the work of 
Paul Storr and his contemporaries. 

Among the Huguenot craftsmen to 
whom the English designs owe so much, 
the more prominent were the celebrated 
Paul de Lamerie, Guerrin, Willaume, 
Le Sage, Buteaux, Laroche, Courtauld 
and some others. The influence of the 
rococo ornamental forms would doubt- 
less have been more dominant in Eng- 
lish silver earlier in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had it not been for the introduc- 
tion of what is known as the higher 
standard of silver. This was in force 
from 1697 to 1720. 

Owing to the higher standard of silver 
containing less alloy, the ornamenta- 
tion had to a certain extent to be limi- 
ted; which explains why the decoration 
during the period, though of French 
origin and displaying the rococo influ- 
ence, is largely restricted to cut-card 
work, and other forms that were cast 
and applied. Examples, however, do 
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occur where repoussé work is used 
though such are rare. 

As noted, the Louis XV rococo style 
is much in evidence in the English fur- 
niture of the Early Georgian period, but 
it is decidedly more noticeable in the 
silverwork. Further, though at first the 
goldsmiths exercised a certain restraint 
in their use of the rococo ornaments, as 
the stvle became fashionable they em- 
ploved—often with unnecessary pro- 
fuseness—the elaborate forms that had 
been familiar to them in France. 

It has been suggested that the more 
ornate forms were employed only by 
the French émigré craftsmen working 
in London, but there are numerous ex- 
amples by English goldsmiths of that 
time, showing that the latter quickly 
adopted them. As with the ornamental 
elements in the furniture designs of 
Chippendale and his contemporaries, 
the outstanding motifs with the silver 
are shells, scrolls, flowers; another at- 
tractive decoration of silver are applied 
ornaments which are elaborated forms 
of the simpler cut-card work. 

When the rococo goldsmiths did not 
venture into the realms of the fantastic, 
as they occasionally did, their work 
represents some of the most perfect ot 
any period. In many instances, the de- 
signs and decorations so closely resem- 
ble those of the French prototypes, that 
were it not for the fact that they bear 
English hall-marks, they might well 
have been made in France. 

Such objects as the massive rose-water 
dishes and ewers offered the goldsmiths 
an irresistible temptation to give free 
rein to indulging in the fantastic and in 
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most cases they succumbed to it. 
here is in the collection of the 
London Goldsmiths’ Company a 
particularly good example of this 
in a large ewer by Paul de Lam- 
erie, though Lamerie did not really 
design it, for there is at least one 
similar ewer which dates nearly 
twenty years earlier. It illustrates 
how much ornamental work a 
eoldsmith of this period could and 
would sometimes apply to his 
work 

lt is about twenty inches high 
and helmet shaped. Under the 
lip in high relief are the arms of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company with a 
unicorn rampant at either side: 
and immediately above is the sym- 
bolic figure of Justice holding the 
scales which, in the round, dangle 
from the lip of the ewer. In addi- 
tion, there are embossed flowers, 
scrolls and monster heads, while 
the lower part is embossed with a 
mermaid and tritons, flowers and 
quite realistic waves. The foot is 
a combination of shells, rocks, 
scrolls and flowers, the handle a 
large triton. 

Such an exuberant object offers little that is appropriate to pres- 
ent-day taste, but the larger number of pieces dating from the Eng- 
lish rococo period are both pleasing in form and ornament. It was 
the period when the variety of vessels for the table was much wider 
than previously, and it is possible to find many excellent examples 
finely engraved or otherwise delicately decorated in that restrained 
style which was two centuries ago, and still is popular. 

Unlike the rococo motifs in woodwork, which were adapted and 
modified by the English designers, those in silver are more often 
essentially French in chara ter and interpretation. This is to be 
expected in view of the fact that French goldsmiths both introduced 
and interpreted the Louis XV styles in England, and that the pieces 
made later by the native English craftsmen were directly inspired 
by if not copied from the designs of the French Huguenots 
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How perfectly proportioned and 
how finely executed the decorative 
forms of the English rococo 
school of silversmiths were is no- 
where better illustrated than in 
the pierced work found in the 
various types of cake-baskets, 
epergnes, and 


dish rings 


those attractive 
(erroneously called 
“potato rings’) made by the Irish 
goldsmiths. The original intention 
of the Irish dish ring was to sup- 
port a bowl; a ring remained on 
the table throughout the meal and 
served as stand, at the proper 
time, for the soup bowl, the potato 
bowl, the dessert bowl and last 
but not least, the punch bowl. 
One of the goldsmiths who was 
responsible for a number of works 
in the ornate rococo style was 
Nicholas Sprimont, but who is 
perhaps better known for his con- 
nection with the Chelsea porce- 
lain factory. There are a number 
of pieces of silver by him in the 
Royal collection at Windsor 
Castle. Though it cannot be stated 
definitely, it is generally accepted 
that both Sprimont and Gouyn, 
his predecessor at Chelsea, were Frenchmen. Further, it is highly 
probable that this famous porcelain works was started by men who 
had come from France and who were familiar with French methods. 
When it is remembered that Chelsea may generally speaking be 
regarded as the “mother” of all later English porcelains, it is obvious 
that, like the silver stvles of the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the eventual success of the English porcelains is attributable to a 
f-rench source. As those who 1ave studied the various pastes made 
at Chelsea know, the earliest displays a marked resemblance to 
that of St. Cloud. Examples of that time have the incised triangle 
mark, and among those known are the goat and bee jugs, which 
Sprimont produced in silver before coming to the Chelsea works. 
[here is a more decided French influence in the decorations of 
the last twenty vears before the factory was purchased by William 
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COURTESY OF STONER & EVANS, LONDON 


(LEFT) BOW FIGURE OF A DRUMMER BOY IN A PINK COAT SUGGESTIVE OF WATTEALU; (CENTER) DERBY 
\ JESTER INSPIRED BY THE ITALIAN COMEDY: “ISABEI 


PAIR OF LOVERS WITH 
AND HER GALLANT”; (RIGHT) A CHELSEA FIGURE WITH ROCOCO BASE 
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COURTESY OF HOWE OF EDINBURGH, LTD COURTESY OF WALTER H. WILLSON, LONDON 


(LEFT) A SILVER GILT DISH, LONDON, 1725, BY THE FRENCH GOLDSMITH, JOHN LE SAGE, WITH EMBOSSED DESIGN: (RIGHT) A 
BASKET IN THE DECORATION OF WHICH VARIOUS ROCOCO FORMS ARE INTRODUCED, BY CHARLES KANDLER, LONDON 


17 32 





COURTESY OF WALTER H. WILLSON, LONDON 


\N TRISH DISH RING MADE IN DUBLIN, 1774, BY JOSEPH NIXON 
SHOWING INTRICATE PIERCED DESIGN OF FOLIATED SCROLLS 
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COURTESY OF HARMAN AND COMPANY, LONDON 
(LEFT) CANDLESTICK MADE IN PARIS, 1726, BY ANTOINE S. NICHOLAS; (CENTER) BASKET DECORATED WITH GARLANDS BY EDWARD 
ALDRIDGE, LONDON, 1752; (RIGHT) ONE OF A PAIR OF CANDLESTICKS RECALLING THE FRENCH REGENCY STYLE, LONDON, 172 
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COURTESY OF CRICHTON BROS., LONDON 
(RIGHT) ROCOCO CANDELABRA MADE IN LONDON, 17351 
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LONDON, 1750, URN AND STAND SHOWING THE ROCOCO ORNAMENTATION 
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COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN ART-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


INFLUENCE OF FRENCH EMPIRE ON ENGLISH SILVER: 


IN 18060; (RIGHT) WINECOOLER, LONDON, 1805 
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COURTESY OF HOWE OF EDINBURGH, LTD 


SHOWING FRENCH INFLUENCI 


Duesbury. In the splendid ground colors with painted panels in 
reserve, there is a patent inspiration derived from Vincennes and 
Sevres, and it is for this style of decoration that Chelsea porcelain 
is particularly noted. There is a similarly marked French influence 
in the somewhat elaborate rococo handles and bases which are found 
with many of the larger vases, of which several examples are in the 
Huntington Collection at San Marino. While perhaps the French 
taste is not so apparent in all the delightful statuettes made at 
Chelsea, many of the groups and figures were undoubtedly modeled 
by French artists. It has been suggested that the set of the Seasons 
and the Muses were inspired, 11 not modeled by Francois Roubillac, 
but some doubt exists concerning this. Nevertheless, as an authority 
points out, “this modeler whoever he was, was inspired by the pic- 
tures of Boucher” and he suggests that the group titled The Music 
Lesson was inspired by Boucher’s pictures L’Agréable Lecon and 
Le Mouton Favort. 

With Chelsea the source, it is natural to find more or less distinct 
traces of that French influence which is present in the work of this 
“mother factory,” in the work of the later English factories. This is 
to no small extent due to the nomadic habits of the porcelain paint- 
ers who traveled from factory to factory as the mood suggested. 
Moreover, while Duesbury doubtless took many of the Chelsea 
painters to Derby after he closed the Chelsea works in 1784, a large 
number found employment at other factories, as many of the more 
venturesome had done earlier. Worcester, for instance, advertised 
in 1708 that it had engaged artists from Chelsea, though there 1s 
little doubt that men from both Chelsea and Bow had been em- 
ployed there at an earlier date. 

From the fact that the pro- 
ductions of Longton Hall so 
closely resembles those of 
Chelsea, it would be safe to 
suppose that men from the 
London factory were em- 
ployed at this short-lived 
works. Potters and painters 
who had been trained in Lon- 
don were certainly employed 
at Lowestoft—it has been sug- 
gested that the founder of the 
Lowestoft works disguised 
himself as a workman and 
was employed at Chelsea or 
Bow, where he learned the se- 
cret of making porcelain. The 
French influence is also pres- 
ent in the Coalport, Bristol, 
Plymouth and other porce- 
lains. 


One of the several porcelain) THE FRENCH HUGUENOTS: WITH 
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(LEFT) FEWER IN: ROCOCO STYLE MADE BY JOHN LE SAGE IN 
(RIGHT) A JUG MADE IN LONDON IN 1730 BY PERE PILEAL 
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LONDON COURTESY OF WALTER H. WILLSON, LONDON 


1725; (CENTER) EWER MADE IN 16084 WITH CUT-CARD WORK 
FRENCH IN TREATMENT AND STYLI 


factories which the writer has been privileged to visit and to wander 
around at will, is that established by Josiah Spode, one of the few 
[english eighteenth century works that have survived to the present 
time. Old Spode, as the first Josiah is familiarly known, seems to 
have adored all things Chinese with the result that most of the 
earliest productions were Oriental in character. During the period 
of Josiah the second, however, the decorations are brilliant in color- 
ing and frequently reveal French origin; though the French motifs 
are usually modified and adapted to what has been termed “an 
\nglicized version of the Louis XVI style.” 

With many of the Spode vases, it is not difficult to trace a distinct 
association with those of Sévres, though this influence is far more 
in evidence with the productions of the Minton factory “just across 
the road from Spode's.” In fact Mintons successfully reproduced 
many of the magnificent Sevres vases in the Wallace collection, and 
a number of these, now rare, “Minton-Sevres” pieces are preserved 
in different American collections. It was Mintons, too, who em- 
ployed Mare Solon, and it was at their factory that this famous 
French artist developed that remarkable form of decoration, known 
as pate sur pate to the perfection it eventually reached. 

In what may be referred to as the minor branches of the decora- 
tive arts, the benefit which England derived from France, during the 
eighteenth century, was no less than in those dealt with more fully. 
Admittedly, in the course of time, the English designers and crafts- 
men varied the forms, so that they lost much of their original inter- 
pretation; but when studied, it is clear that many of the fine works 
which are seemingly characteristically English, were French in in- 
spiration. This applies to 
glassmaking, textile and tap- 
estry Weaving and metalwork 
other than silver. 

It has not been the purpose 
here to prove any lack ot 
originality on the part of Eng- 
lish artisans who were influ- 
enced by French design, for 
an article written from the 
French point of view as this 
is from the British, would, 
taking into account the south- 
ern source of most European 
design, show considerable 
English influence in France. 
In this exposition of a period 
rather it has been the thesis 
to indicate the eighteenth 
century origins of the interna- 
tional decorative style which 
we acknowledge throughout 
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Chinese Paintings in the Del Drago Collection 


BY LUDWIG BACHHOFER 


HE collection of Chinese paintings of Mr. and Mrs. G. Del 
Drago in New York is one of the best known in Europe and 
America. Art lovers generally became acquainted with it 
through the Exhibition of Chinese Art held at the Prussian Acad- 
emy in Berlin in 1929, where its paintings bore favorable compari- 
son with the best loans from famous private and public collections. 
Other pictures of the Del Drago Collection figured in the Exhi- 
bition of Chinese and Japanese Paintings at the Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde, Munich, 1930; and still others were prominent in a 
very interesting exhibition at the Albertina Academy in Vienna, 
1932-1933. Moreover, exhibitions in the Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and at the Castello Sforzesco, Milan, Italy, both of them 
arranged in 1931, the first in Spring, the second in Winter, were 
composed exclusively of works from the Del Drago Collection. 
Another exhibition held in Milan, this time at the Royal Palace, 
1933-1934, also contained loans from the same collection. Finally, 
four of the Del Drago paintings were to be admired in the great Ex- 
hibition of Chinese Art, at Burlington House, London, 1935-36. 
A record like this proves at least that there are in the collection 
some paintings which are considered important. Through the addi- 
tion of a few and the elimination of others, the collection now con- 
sists of about one hundred Chinese paintings, many of high artistic 
value and historical interest, including a few masterpieces. 

The oldest picture in the collection is a sheet of paper with a very 
crude figure of a Buddha seated on a lotus throne; the outlines are 
none too vigorous, the colors very bright. Of slight artistic merit, 
its historical value is very great, for the little painting bears an in- 
scription with a date corresponding to 807 A.D., and is said to have 
come from Tun-huang where thousands of pictures, wood-cuts, 
prints and manuscripts had been discovered in a hidden, walled-up 
library, to be brought to London, Paris and Delhi by Sir Aurel 
Stein and Paul Pelliot. Perhaps this piece escaped the subsequent 
gleanings of the Chinese and found its way to America. It is a spec- 
imen of religious “folk art,” its constituents having descended from 
the higher levels of sacred art as displayed in the wall-paintings of 
several hundreds of cave temples at Tun-huang. 

The picture next in age offers a very different subject. It is a Land- 
scape of about 1290 A.D.; a slope descending from the right and 
spreading horizontally to the left, halcyon waters, a range of dis- 
tant mountains. Nothing could be less complicated, either in con- 
tent or in form. The execution is of the simplest; no color is used, 
all elements are given in pure India ink. Yet this small landscape 
is perhaps the most precious work in the whole collection, because 
it is an excellent representative of an epoch which will rank fore- 
most in the history of Chinese art as long as mankind cares for its 
spiritual achievements. The change in subject matter and style was 
not a fortuitous one; it was the expression of a fundamental, almost 
revolutionary change in Chinese Weltanschauung. During the 
tenth century the whole outlook on the world altered, as decp!y as 
European thought altered in that period we call Humanistic. Here, 
where art alone is under discussion, there may be pointed out the 
appearance in painting of a new conception which postulated that 
a work of art had to be an indivisible and indissoluble whole, the 
single parts strictly subservient. In other words, this epoch saw a 
rise of pictorial style, in contrast to the linear style of the preced- 
ing centuries when the formal ideal was one of extreme clarity, the 
single elements remaining more or less self-existent. This new ideal 
was responsible for the development of monochrome painting, which 
reduces all constituents to one and the same optic denominator, 
thus effacing and frustrating every attempt at independence among 
the separate parts, fusing them together and securing thereby the 
effect of entirety. It was only at this mature stage of artistic per- 
ception that landscape could become an object of absorbing inter- 
est for painters. It is not mere coincidence that the same change 
took place in European art when a similar stylistic problem arose. 

This album leaf stands at the end of a long evolution of land- 
scape painting; it must have been done about 1200 A.D. to judge 
by the composition with its deliberate contrast of a closely seen 
foreground with a summarily stated background, enforcing the 
impression of a great depth of space, and by the free rendering of 
the foliage and the rocks. There is, at the left edge, the signature of 
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Hsia Kuei, one of the great masters of this epoch. He was probably 
born in the fifties of the twelfth century, became a member of the 
Imperial Academy and was awarded the highest degrees. He was 
active from about 1175 A.D. till the twenties of the thirteenth 
century. 

Now, signatures, inscriptions, seals and dates on Chinese paint- 
ings prove nothing at all; although they may be genuine some- 
times, they were applied very often later, but not always mala fide. 
This procedure of pleasing the possessor of a painting by ascrib- 
ing it to a well-known master—and only the best names were good 
enough—was usually practiced by a supposed connoisseur relying 
more on his knowledge of the vast literature of art than on actual 
observation of paintings. It is the task of the modern art historian 
to decide whether these documents prove true or false, the only 
criterion being the style of the painting itself. If it is in keeping 
with the style of the epoch to which inscriptions and dates attribute 
it, we may regard it as a genuine work. This is, in the overwhelm- 
ing number of cases, all we can expect, for the oeuvre of an indi- 
vidual artist is seldom so well established as to justify more than 
the suggestion that a picture may be his work. From the fifteenth 
century onward the situation improves in this respect. Fortunately 
our knowledge of the evolution of Sung painting is well enough 
grounded to make it certain that this little landscape is very close 
to Hsia Kuei, and likely to be a work of his own hand. 

Another album leaf, A Sage in a Pavillion, depicting a gentle- 
man leaning over the parapet of a veranda erected in a brook and 
watching two wagtails, while an unkempt servant boy tidies up his 
writing desk, seems to come very near to the preceding one. The 
signature of Ma Yiian, a contemporary of Hsia Kuei and as great 
a genius as he, certainly tends to strengthen this impression. Such 
an attribution can be easily substantiated by a number of similar 
works in Japanese and American collections, most of them ascribed 
to members of the Ma family. A very famous work of this kind in 
the collection of Baron Iwasaki, called Plum Blossom and believed 
to be by Ma Kuei, the elder brother of Ma Yiian, displays not 
only a very similar scene, but, what is more important, the same 
style and workmanship. It is, in fact, so intimately related to the 
painting of the Del Drago Collection that both of them seem to be 
works of the same artist. 

Yet both pictures show so many differences in conception and 
style when compared with authentic works of Ma Yiian, Hsia Kuei 
and Ma Kuei, or, broadly speaking, with pictures of the genera- 
tion active during the decades about 1200 A.D., that they cannot 
originate in that epoch. The detail, the clear-cut form, the con- 
summate firmness of lines, the complicated, almost sophisticated 
treatment of space, and, last but not least, the deep interest in man 
and his cultured leisure point to a later epoch. 

Though another landscape which belongs undoubtedly to this 
group, in the Kawasaki Collection, Kobe, passes as the work of Jén 
Jén-fa, a painter active during the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and famous for his pictures of horses, | think it more prob- 
able that all these paintings date from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. For most of these landscapes display a way of rendering 
the trees, their foliage, and the rocks with a characteristic white 
ridge and deeply black sides, which occurs again in the works of 
Tai Chin, one of the prominent artists of the first half of the fif- 
teenth century who drew much inspiration from the works of the 
great Sung masters. Another painter who reputedly relied on the 
style of the Sung Academy, was Chou Wén-ching; he was called to 
the Imperial Court at about 1426 A.D., yet not on account of his 
art, but owing to his skill in magic. There are, as usual, many rea- 
sons for the return to Sung ideals at this time. It was absolutely 
in line with the general and official attitude of the Ming dynasty 
which regarded and presented itself as the legitimate heirs of the 
Chinese Sung, in opposition to the foreign Yiian rulers. To give 
expression to this idea in the domain of art, the Imperial Academy 
of Painting was re-established. But there was another, inner, rea- 
son which was more effective: the style of the fourteenth century, 
or better the two contradictory styles of that epoch about which | 
shall have to speak later on, were no longer deemed fit to express 
the thoughts of an epoch eager to rebuild Chinese culture on the 
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basis of tradition. The demand for landscapes, the favorite theme 
of painting since the tenth century, must have been very strong 
and widespread, and it was quite natural that the artists looked 
back to the Golden Age of landscape painting for help and stim- 
ulation. A good many “Sung landscapes” in Eastern and West- 
ern collections date from this epoch. 

In the following picture, The Departure of Wén-ciu, the land- 
scape, large as it appears, is only the vast stage for a historical 
event which is dear to the Chinese through its human implications; 
the departure of a Chinese lady, from her barbarian husband and 
her children, to return home to China. The painting is remarkable 
in many respects: first, the theme itself, the husband offering the 
cup of leave-taking to his wife who is implored by her two sons not 
to go, is treated in a surprisingly small scale, and placed at the edge 
of the picture at that; then the striking contrast between landscape 
and figures, the one being done in a broad monochrome style, the 
others given by miniature-like, fine, unbroken contours and bright 
colors. This painting is one of the noblest works which have left 
China for the West. Its author had not only a masterly technical 
skill at his command, but a strong sense for the possibilities of ef- 
fect, and he utilized them with unsurpassable skill. The barren, 
desolate landscape, the lonesome country of the nomads, its end- 
lessness suggested by the dim distance is interrupted by the group 
of people and their tent; motive, color, arrangement arrest the 
spectator and hold him fast, at the very “entrance” to the picture, 
for Chinese paintings, unlike the European ones, are read from 
right to left. These tiny figures and their doings attract the atten- 
tion of the onlooker; in fact the tragedy of their fate is thus made 
the heart of the whole composition. The presentation rises to a gran- 
deur seldom attained. Here one can see, from right to left, how 
the sorrow gradually deepens, from the distressed maids to the 
strongly moved husband, to the son embracing his mother who 
is just losing control of herself, and on to the maid at the left 
end of the row, crying into her sleeves. It is a scene filled with over- 
tones which could be visualized only by a great mind, and made 
visible by a great painter. 

The style points most decidedly to the fourteenth century. Such 
a conception of space became possible only after the thirteenth 
century, whereas the treatment of trees and rocks excludes a date 
later than the beginning of the fifteenth. The manner in which the 
figures are rendered, very detailed, by fine, even lines and strong 
colors, as well as the interest taken in nomadic life indicate the 
epoch of the Yiian dynasty (1279-1368 A. D.). This is important, 
as the painting bears an inscription certainly contemporaneous 
which reads “Painted by Tzu-ang, at Sung Hsiieh Chai, in the (?) 
first month of the cyclical year hsin—ch‘ou of the period Ta Té” 
(= 1302 A.D.), Tzu-ang is the nom de plume of Chao Méng-fu 
(1254-1322), the first painter of his age whose signature was and 
still is, forged in thousands of cases. Yet | think it not improbable 
that this work is actually from his hand. 

No less grand is the next painting, The Starving Horse, depict- 
ing another tragedy of the steppes: a horse, piteously thin from 
lack of food or from some illness, grazing under a pine tree. There 
is nothing else to be seen, but the impression of immeasurable dis- 
tances and loneliness is overwhelming and the fatality of the situa- 
tion very touching. 

The style is certainly that of the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury: the horse closely resembles numerous other horses in paint- 
ings of that time. There is a dated inscription on the painting, say- 
ing that it was done in 1321 A.D. in the style of Chao Po-chii, by 
Kuan Tao-shéng. This lady was the wife of Chao Méng-fu, liv- 
ing, as it is generally assumed, from 1262 to 1319. The date given 
in the inscription is plainly contradictory, but a close examination 
shows that the inscription was added later, though not in modern 
times. I believe, however, that a well founded tradition stands be- 
hind it: the style is that of this artist. The allusion to Chao Po-chii 
seems to confirm such an assumption, for we know that at his time, 
in the second quarter of the twelfth century, the problem of space 
was dealt with exactly as it is in The Starving Horse. 

The fourteenth century is a very complex epoch in the history of 
Chinese painting, since tendencies widely dissimilar to one another 
run side by side. There were, first, the artists who were more or less 
connected with the Mongol Court, their style being that of the new 
linearism of the Yiian times. They avowedly sought to revive the 
art of the golden age of linearism, of the T‘ang epoch. Chao Méng- 
fu can be named as the outstanding master. Then came a “school” 
which preyed on the inheritance in form and content of the pre- 
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ceding century, using, and overdoing very often, the very broad, 
soft pictorial style which came into use during the second half of 
the thirteenth century; the most significant artist of this group was 
Wu Chén (1280-1354). Finally came other artists who proclaimed 
that a picture did not have to represent anything, but to convey 
the innermost feelings and emotions of the man who painted it. 
This new conception came into fashion during the fourteenth cen- 
tury and threw the doors wide open for all kinds of dilettanti: 
these were the wén-jén, the gentlemen-artists, who despised all pro- 
fessional skill. They used India ink alone and developed a thin 
style which quickly became manneristic; landscape was the only 
theme they considered worthy of being painted. From a detached 
point of view these artists are best characterized by the term epi- 
goni; although it is a fact that the great critics and gentlemen-art- 
ists of the seventeenth century greatly admired them and their works, 
and regarded them as their models. 

One of the most famous was Ni Tsan (1301-1374). Nothing 
is more illuminating than a comparison between the landscape here 
ascribed to him and the Hsia Kuei landscape of about 1200 A.D. 
described above. The motive, the arrangement, and the means are 
almost identical: yet what a great difference! The execution is now 
feeble and timid, all strength seems to have gone and space is con- 
jured away. What remains is a dry form with neither life nor blood. 
But it must be expressly stated that these anaemic landscapes were 
not the individual achievement of Ni Tsan, but the ideal of a large 
group of artists. This landscape of the Del Drago Collection is there- 
fore very important. The inscription with the signature was perhaps 
attached later, but the representation agrees so well with other works 
by Ni Tsan, especially with the big landscape, dated 1364 A.D., 
formerly in the Eumorfopoulos Collection and now in the British 
Museum, that it must be ascribed to him. 

Precisely the reverse—an almost reckless vigor—marks the 
style of the next painting, Sage and Attendant by a Stream, a 
gentleman walking along a brook, followed by his servant who 
carries some books and picture rolls. This is a highly favored 
theme, dear to the Chinese for a thousand years, for it illustrates 
their notion of an ideal life: a country gentleman on his way to a 
friend, enjoying nature and anticipating long hours filled with wine, 
music, poetry and painting. 

This picture is signed Ping-shan, the nom de plume of Chang 
Lu, and there is no doubt that it is an authentic work. The artist, 
active from 1480 A. D. until the twenties of the fifteenth century, 
belonged to the so-called Ché School, named after the province of 
Chékiang where most of its members lived and worked. This school, 
which was to exercise an overwhelming influence on Japanese 
painting, was founded by Tai Chin, a rival and contemporary of 
the great Shén Chou (1427-1509), and a professional painter of 
extraordinary quality. In keeping with the artistic tendencies of his 
time, Tai Chin drew much inspiration from the works of the Sung 
Academy without slavishly adhering to them. He attracted many 
painters. Their works are looser in facture than Sung landscapes. 
Very often their big pictures look like enlargements of those deli- 
cate album leaves, dating from the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Their paintings can easily be recognized, being 
composed in a highly characteristic way: a wall of rocks cutting in 
from one side, a large boulder below, an overhanging tree above, 
and in this opening one or two men. Chang Lu was one of the 
“fauves” of the school having allowed himself to come under the 
strong influence of its fiercest opponents, the gentlemen-painters; 
hence his very broad and nervous style. 

The big picture of a Crouching Tiger shows the more academic 
style of that time, aiming at decorative effects. Artists of this class 
drew their inspiration from works of the thirteenth century dealing 
with similar motives. 

It is often said that Chinese painting became weak, lacking in 
interest and deficient in quality from the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century onward. This is certainly not true. The seventeenth century 
Saw a good many excellent landscapists at work. That in those late 
days of Chinese art, paintings were produced which equal the very 
best of earlier centuries is proved by the picture of a Fallow Deer un- 
der a tree. The charming gracefulness of this animal, the softness of 
its fur, its shyness are expressed in a way which deserves the highest 
praise and admiration. In spite of the lamentably bad tree, this 
work is far superior to most paintings by the famous Shén Ch‘tian 
(Nan-p‘in), who is overestimated because he strongly influenced 
Japanese painting when living in Nagasaki in the thirties of the 

(Continued on page 156) 
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HSIA KUEIT: “LANDSCAPE,” SUNG, ABOUT 1200 A. D. 
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YUAN “LANDSCAPE” ATTRIBUTED TO NI TSAN, (1301-1374) 
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CHAO MENG-FU: “THE DEPARTURE OF WEN-CHI FROM THE MONGOL CAMP”; YUAN, DATED 1302 A.D. 
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“A SAGE IN A PAVILLION’; MING, BEGINNING OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
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“THE STARVING HORSE”; YUAN PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO KUAN TAO-SHENG (1262-1319 A.D.) 
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ANDSCAPE, SAGE AND ATTENDANT BY A STREAM”; MING DYNASTY, ABOUT 1500 
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ARTIST’S GREAT-AUNT, 


THE 


MING, ABOUT 1441 A.D. 


OF 
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KUHN: “THEATRE” (1933) 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN NATIVE PAINTING 





FHE LINE 
STORM” BY 
THE KANSAN 
JOUN STEULARI 
CURRY 


IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION, COURTESY 


New Directions in Native 





PANORAMA Ol 
rHE MIDDLE 
WEST BY A 
LOCAL ARTIST 


OF THE WALKER GALLERIES 


Painting 


PY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


MAKING inventory-is invariably a tiresome chore, especially 
When the items to be checked are various, numerous, and 
rebellious. Yet no sooner had | begun my systematic survey 

of the contemporary production and consumption of American 
paintings than | realized the tremendous strides that have been 
made in art during the past decade in this country. Quantitative 
progress Is outlined in unequivocal statistics. Some inkling of the 
growth of interest in art as a Whole can be gleaned from the number 
of museums which have been launched since about 1930, notably 
The Museum of Modern Art (1929), The Whitney Museum of 
\merican Art (1930), Phe William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Artin 
Kansas City (1930), the Seattle Art Museum (1933), and the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts (1930). Although only a few are mentioned, 
some impression can be gained not only of the number of new institu- 
tions but of their widespread distribution throughout a country which 
is rapidly replacing the earher domination of the Northeast with a 
national system that is nurtured by vital sectors of regionalism. 


he museums as patrons of art and as educators of art have been 
only one means by which art has been popularized and the artist, 
the patron, and the public made mutually interdependent. New 
magazines such as Coronet, Esquire, Life in its present form, Art 
and Artists of Today, Art Front, and Bachelor, which devote them- 
selves either partially or entirely to contemporary painting in Amer- 
ica, have made their appearance since 1935. Traveling exhibitions 
have been circulating the country in growing numbers. From fif- 
teen to twenty new commercial galleries have been opened in 
New York during this last season. Schools, universities, founda- 
tions, the radio, the press, and most consequential of all, the 
government, have recognized the place of the artist in society and 
have given to him unprecedented opportunities. What he has 
done with them and what he 1s doing with them is a complex tale 
but one revolutionary change has already been recognized: that 
\merica no longer bows her head to the continental nations across 
the ocean. Though we honor the g.eat masters of the turn of the 
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with numer- 
exhibitions and 
publications, the heg- 
emony of Paris pat- 
ently 
past 


century 


OUS 


belongs to the 
noth- 
powertul as 


Impressionism or Cu- 


l here is 


ing so 


bism to draw our art- 
ists from their post- 
depression haven in 


the pageant of Amer 


ica. Ihe great hert- 
tage of l-rance doubt- 
less still nourishes 


our painting but the 
\merican artists 
turned inward 
for thei 


Despite 


have 


Inspiration 
the hetero- 
doxyv ol 
which 


counted 


stvles 
can be ac- 
for in the 
first place as the lin- 
gering ol influ- 


ences and in the sec- 


past 


ond place as the in- 
evitable mark of a 
heterogeneous 
ple in a civilization 
ot unparalleled com- 
plexity 


peo- 


there is one 


REGINALD 


great national motivation 


MARSH 


If there is 


COURTESY OF 
MINSKY’S 


CHORUS 


an intermixture of styles as 


there is also of subject matter, there is nevertheless one movement 
Which we must recognize as dominant. We can face the infinite vari- 
ations and the local divergencies which have already become mani- 


fest, and realize that the national self-consciousness that was born as 


a result of the ¢ 


vil War has passed through the vicissitudes of for- 


eign emulation, to reach a peak during and after the throes of the 
depression. We can recognize this national introspection as the sig- 
nificance of the revival of Homer, Eakins, the pre-War Realists, early 
\merican folk art, John Singleton Copley, John Kane, and the en- 
thusiastic acceptance of Eilshemius 


Ihe search for new subject matter of 


an indigeneous characte! 


has ended for the time in the narration of past and present life in 


\merica and in the criticism of social inequalities and injustices 


Hence we have a large preponderance of anecdotal paintings. | 
hasten to add however, that a great number of artists continue toescape 


from objective re- 
ality into conceptual 
art in the manner ol 
the pre-war abstrac- 
tionists and the post- 
war Surrealists. Oth- 
ers have this in com- 
mon, that they have 
faced the realities ol 
the depression and 
have revaluated 
themselves as indi- 
vidualities belonging 
to a community and 
a state rather than as 
individualities dwell- 
ing in and governing 
a personal aesthetic 
sphere. The substance 
of the new iconog- 
raphy includes genre 
of all 


Streetscapes, 


settings 

interi- 
ors, panoramic land- 
scapes; it includes 
caricature, satire and 
historical narration 
just as it includes the 
romantization of 
present day experi- 


IN 


FOURTEENTH 


STREET” 


COURTESY OF 


BY 


KENNETH 


THE FRANK K. M 


THE FRANK K 


REHN GALLERY 


IN THE NEW YORK RI 


ALISTS 





PRADITION 


14] 
ences. Some artists 
Pive CONSCIOUS eX- 


pression to their new 
ideology while others 
reflect attitudes 
subconsciously. | 
would call this turn 
to Americanisms the 
dominant trend in art 
today. It 


new 


has by no 
swayed 


means our 
artists toward a sty- 
listic uniformity 
such as was experi- 
enced in fourteenth 
century Italy. Nev- 
ertheless it has dis- 


covered a new icono- 
graphic language 
Which has already 
united a long stream 
of artists whose na- 
tional objectivity has 
brought them into a 
group called dom- 
inant, not because of 
their inherent artis- 
tic supremacy, but 
because of their con- 
trol of the public’s at- 
tention. Their paint- 
ings fill our galleries, 


compromise our exhibitions, demand space in our magazines, cover 


our public walls, and annex our prizes. Some even gain the respect 
of the multitude by joining the Academy. 


| do not mean to minim.ze or to discount the presence of differ- 
ent stvles or different ways of objectifving a mental image; | merely 
wish to answer the criticism that has been directed at present day 


art 


that it is chaotic in expression and undisciplined by 
philosophical attitude or indigenous impulse 


any 


Before tracing the brief development of this trend since the turn 
olf the century attention should be called to the most recent series 
of events, which, incidentally, again record the simultaneity of action 
among all the factors of civilization: political, economic, and cul- 
tural. The depression helped keep our artists at home, not only in 
this country but even in their own native localities. When, however, 
Germany closed her doors to modern art her artists, her students, 
and her merchants of art, unless they were able to and wanted to 


M. REHN GALLERY 
HAYES MILLER, INSPIRER OF N. \ 





GENRE 


their status, 
forced to take 
foreign 
countries. There are 
few 


change 
were 


refuge in 


universities in 
America that have 
not felt the impact of 
new scholarship. The 
emigré Georg Grosz 
has taken his place in 
\merican art and 
Schmidt-Rottlu ff, 
Lovis Corinth, Vas- 
sily Kandinsky, Paul 
Karl Hofer, 
and other “modern” 
artists who cannot 
be exhibited in their 
own country have 
found voice in New 
York’s new galleries, 
many of which have 
been transplanted di- 
rectly from their for- 
mer homes in Berlin, 
Hamburg and 
Frankfort. 

Another phenom- 
enon of foreign in- 
vasion is the periodic 


Klee, 
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COURTESY OF THE SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS COURTESY OF THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


THE JAPANESE WRESTLER,” STUDY BY HENRY LEE McFEI INTROSPECTIVE “PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN” BY FRANCIS CRISS 
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and prolonged visits 
of artists like Dah, 
Berman and Chirico 
who until recently 
worked 
Paris 


steadily in 
Certain gal- 
leries, by dedicating 
much of their time 
and space to foreign 
painters make it pos- 
sible for the New 
Yorker and the vis- 
itors to this city to 
see their works as 
and often 
regularly 

than the works of out 
own artists. Miro 
Klee, Utrillo, Sou- 
tine, Derain, Rou- 
ault, Matisse, Picas- 
so are only a few to- 
gether with those 
mentioned above 
who are exhibited al- 
most constantly dur- 
ing the vear. Of the 
Mexican artists Jean 
Charlot and Rufino 
famavo have been 


regularly 
more 


living and working 
in New York. The 
persistent disturb- 
ances In Europe have 
been only one reason 


lor the recent pilgrin 


age to America 
Show in 1913 has worn off and left a receptive, tolerant, sometimes 
condescending attitude towards revolutionary treatments of form 
and subject matter. Dada and Surrealism at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art this winter antagonized the critics, bewildered and amused 
the people, but were swiftly accepted by commercial enterprises 
who used their fantastic images and esoteric symbolism for pub- 
licity and so gave them an extended scope of influence. What does 
all this mean? It means, in short, that New York 1s fast becoming 


COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM Ot 


PARADE,” ARCHIE ECTURAIT 


lhe shock O 


the new capital of international art. 


During the pre-war decade in New York the leading artists, under 


the dynamic and per- 
suasive influence ol 
Robert Henri, turned 
their attention to the 
external facts of thei 
citv. Henri became 
the leader of a band 
of men called The 
Eight. Although this 
group was. chiefly 
composed of the so- 
called pre-war Real- 
ists it also included 
the romanticist, Ar- 
thur B. Davies, and 
the followers of Im- 
pressionism: Ernest 
lawson and Maurice 
Prendergast; never- 
theless the primary 
movement Was a na- 
tionalistic response 
to the awakening of 
a powerful nation 
newly concerned with 
its own national 
pride,economic dom- 
inance, and interna- 
tional prestige. In a 
series of journalistic 
views which rarely 
made critical com- 


CASTELLON’S SURREALIST 


CLARITY AND SURRI 


f the Armory on the 


MODERN 


formal 
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\ BODY 





ART 
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ment, they recorded 
the pulse of a coun- 
try that was advanc- 
ing out of its adoles- 
cent period and es- 
tablishing itself as an 
individualistic force. 

lhe Armory Show 
of 1913, sponsored 
by members of The 
kight, introduced the 
galaxv of researches 
in aesthetic form and 
interlorized expres- 
sion that were then 
current in Europe 
Paintings by Cubists, 
Futurists, Fauves 
and Expressionists 
outraged the popu- 
lace but from then 
on until about the 
middle of the twen- 
ties claimed the in- 
terest of the leading 


young artists. John 
Marin, Walt Kuhn, 
Max Weber, Mar- 


guerite and William 
Zorach, S. McDon- 
ald Wright, Marsden 
Hartley, Arthur 
Dove and others be- 
gan experimenting 
with their medium 


bases of these movements. Charles Sheeler and Charles 
Demuth took such architectural symbols of America as the factory 
and the railroad and presented them with an architectonic clarity 
and selectivity that was abstract in its formal purity and cubic ar- 
rangement. Demuth died, leaving an important body of work behind 
him. In the meantime Sheeler has become fatally involved in the 
reproduction of photographic effects. A group of artists of kindred 
predilections 
Spencer, Francis Criss, Grand Wood, Virginia Berresford, Elsie 
Driggs and Peter Blume 


Hirsch, Niles 


continue, each in his individual fash- 
ion, to give prominence to this stark, decorative abstraction of 


the American scene. 

Early in the twen- 
ties, experimentation 
in formal problems 
vielded precedence to 
the more conserva- 
tive treatment of 
figures and still life, 
and to the represen- 
tation of the Vic- 
torian house and the 
American street 
scene. Maurice 
Sterne, Lugene 
Speicher, William 
McFee, Bernard Kar- 
fiol, Samuel Halpert, 
Yasuo Kunivoshi, 
Charles Burchfield, 
and Edward Hopper 
became the leading 
protagonists of these 
trends, while Stuart 
Davis kept abstract 
painting in the front 
ranks. Between the 
twowas Marin, 
whose genius, like 
Nathaniel Dirk after 
him, lies in his ability 
to abbreviate nature 
and vet maintain its 
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CHARLES DEMUTH MY EGYPT rHE FACTORY ABSTRACTED 


ROMANCI THOMAS BENTON, CHRONICLER OF AMERICA 





IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION, COURTESY OF THE WALKER GALLERIES 
GRANT WOOD'S “ARBOR DAY”: GENRE AND THE NEW OBJECTIVITY AS THE AMERICAN FOLK ART OF TODAY 








figures ol ventieth 
century painting in 
this country is Walt 
Kuhn, who also has 


scrupulously follow 
ed his own path mid 
wavy between abstract 
form and naturalism 
Hlis experimentations 
with static mass and 
dissonant colors have 
in no way led him 
from visual reality 
but, like Marin, have 
enabled him to seize 
the chrysalis of much 
more than his imme 
that of 
the entire age in 
which he lives 

With most of these 
artists still painting, 


diate subject 


there is a large sec- 
tion of artistic pro- 
duction which is con- 
cerned on the one 
hand with. still-lifes 
and figure pieces, and 
on the other hand with the Americana that But 


me 


CHARLES SHEELER’'S AMERICAN LANDS 





field and Hopper 
Kunivoshi, and Morris Kantor are 
making important progress in their mature work. So are Mckee 
Burchfield, Alexander Brook, Franklin C. Watkins, John Carroll, 
and Henry Varnum Poor. Speicher, although confined to a formula 


have made famous Karfiol 


is nevertheless Improving upon it 

lhe pre-war Realists were followed in the late twenties and there- 
after by a group of genre painters who found their subject matter 
in the milling humanity of t 





le city and its amusement centers. Nen- 
neth Hlaves Miller, after abandoning the mysticism which he bor- 
rowed partly from his friend Rvder, and after sharpening his tech- 
nique by studies of the old masters and later of Renoir, devoted 
himself to portraying the buxom proletarian of Manhattan in the 
homely walks of her gaudy life. His influence on a large number 
of extremely capable younger artists has been strongly felt and it 1 
easy to place Reginald Marsh, Isabel Bishop, Edward Laning and 
the youngest, most promising exponent of this urban realism, Paul 
Cadmus, in one indivisible group both iconographically and stvlisti- 
cally. To this realism Cadmus has added a new element of 
proselytizing — satire. 
But the city and its 
inhabitants were not 
to be the only sub- 
jects for our genre 
artists. When Grant 
Wood, in 1930, paint- 
ed the portrait of a 
Mid-Western couple 
and called it Ameri- 
can Gothic, he set a 
landmark in Ameri- 
can art. No matter 
where the young art- 
ist discovered the 
clarity, the polished 
surface and hidden 
brush stroke, the sim- 
ple primitivistic pat- 
terning of details and 
compositional areas, 
and the forthright 
presentation and ob- 
jective transcription 
of physiognomy 
whether it was in the 
German primitives, 
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tury adherents of the 
Neue Sachlichkeit 
School, or in the 
lithographs of Cur- 
rier & Ives—this 
painting and those 
that followed, satis- 
fied the new aware- 
ness of a need tor a 
native art. It satisfied 
not so much because 
it portraved, almost 
emblematically, the 
pioneers of the West 
and the agricultural 
backbone of our ur- 
ban civilization, but 
because, by means of 
its primitivistic mode 
of presentation, 1 
formed aneasy 
bridge between the 
folk art of America 
and the art of today 
\ host of artists 
throughout the coun- 
try have begun to 
paint their immediate 
M OF MODERN AR’ environment, olten 
SELECTED, CLARIFIED ARCHITECTURE “1th little use of art- 
istic license and _ se- 
lectivitv which is essential to creative activity. Suburban life, small 
town activity, even the topography of the country—gas tanks, tac- 
tories, skyscrapers, highways, watertronts, filling stations, main 
streets, farmyards, meadows, hills, and prairies—are being de- 
scribed, unbedizened, in all their phases. There is no doubt that in 
this insistent, voracious documentation of the present much 1s 
mediocre, some poor, and little artistically valuable. The future 
will probably glance back at these scenes and be charmed by the 
quaintness of their reminiscences. Facing the onrush of young 
artists working ambitiously and feverishly to keep pace with this 
twentieth century temper, it becomes increasingly difficult to con- 
sider, with any inclusiveness, all the promising artists of the younger 
and even the older groups. Contemporary evaluation is bound to 
be warped by the amount of publicity granted some artists and 
denied others, and by the personalities of the individuals. The pub- 
lic’s attention has been focussed on many artists who, we modestly) 
say, must prove their intrinsic quality in the future 
In this pictorial cataloguing of America, the Middle and Far 
West have eloquent spokesmen in John Steuart Curry, Joe Jones, 
frank Mechau, and 
Peter Hlurd. From 
every part of the 
country come inti- 
mate versions of 
homely life by such 
conspicuous artists as 
Hobson Pittman and 
Francis Speight of 
Pennsylvania, Clar- 
ence Carter and Carl 
Gaertner of Cleve- 
land, Aaron Bohrod 
and Francis Chapin 


of Chicago, Ernest 
Fiene and Sidney 


Laufman of New 
York, and Paul Sam- 
ple of California. 
Less genre and more 
romantic are the 
American scenes by 
Paul Mommer, Jon 
Corbino, Peppino 
Mangravite, and 
Leon Kroll of New 
York, Henry Matt- 


son of Woodstock, 


een mgr 


ne 
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and Millard Sheets 
of California. To at- 
tempt to record all 
the artists of — the 
\merican landscape 
is hardly more feas1 
ble than to try to list 
all the noteworthy 
Streetscaptists Outside 
of the Miller group 
but there must be 
added to those men 
tioned John Pellew 
De Hirsh Margules 
Lucile Blanch, Mai- 
ron Sokole and David 
Burliuk. Few of these 
artists are confined 
to only one tvpe ol 
subject matter. They 
have been classified 
by their preferred 
topics merely tor 
the sake of expe- 
dienc\ 

It is practically 
impossible al this 
time to marshal in- 
to anv. stylistic or 
iconographic pattern 
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l'rom Mexico Diego 
Rivera, Siqueiros and 
Orozco came to the 
United States where, 
before long, they 
commanded the. at- 
tention of our artists 
and our people not 
only because of their 
powertul artistry 
which had been tash- 
ioned by the great 
fresco. traditions of 
l-urope, but also be- 
cause of their radical 
social consciousness 
and propagandist 
content. In 1932 the 
Museum of Modern 
\rt was encouraged 
to organize an exhi- 
bition of murals by 
\merican painters 
and photographers. 
Since few artists had 
ever before attempt- 
ed mural designs the 
exhibition really 
forced the issue 
abortively. Many of 


a large number of NATURE ABBREVIATED AND DRAMATIZED IN “MAINE SERIES, NO. 10.” BY JOHN MARIN | our leading = artists 


artists Whose per- 
sonal ecriture, individual expressionism, and vastly different in- 
spirational and traditional departures set them apart. Adolph Gott- 
lieb, Frederic Taubes, Joseph de Martini, Llovd Ney, Adolf Dehn 
these are some of the artists who draw upon such varied sources as 
the kar East, the quattrocento, the Fauves. 

\nother important group of painters who should be classified in 
one unit elastic enough to comprise their numerous differences are 
those who have continued to give greater heed to problems of form 
and esoteric personal impulses than to visual reality. Lee Gatch and 
Karl Knaths, Arshile Gorky and John Ferren, A. E. Gallatin and 
Susie Frelinghuysen build patterns of abstract and non-objective 
form; George Constant, Theodore Roszak, and Peter Blume skirt 
the mysteries of surrealism into which C. ]. Nelson and Frederico 
Castellon, a brilliant draughtsman at twenty-one, are fully initiated 
\bstract art with such able practitioners has not died nor has 
surrealism been dealt a death blow by this winter’s comprehensive 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art. But these movements 
decidedly represent the artistic minorities in America just as 
they do elsewhere during this fourth decade of our century. 

Other momentous 
events in American 
art during the past 
few years—the origin 
of the government 
as art patron subse- 
quent to the decline 
of private patronage 
which culminated in 
the depression, and 
the effects of the situ- 
ations that  conse- 
quently arose—were 
caused by two main 
factors: the influence 
of Mexico, and the 
necessity for govern- 
ment intervention to 
stave off economic 
stress. In 1920 the 
Mexican government 
gave its financial sup- 
port and its civic 
walls to mural artists 
who in exchange built 
a national art of 


world importance. NATHANIEL DIRK: “THE HULK AND THE 
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COURTESY OF THE GUILD ART GALLERY 


showed sketches in 
illustration of the given topic “The Post-War World.” Under the 
leadership of Boardman Robinson and Thomas Benton, whose debt 
to the Mexican masters was considerable, mural painting by Ameri- 
cans Was being given new creative direction 

In 1933 the Public Works of Art Project was organized “as an 
employment program for artists at craftsmen’s wages.” This was 
an emergency measure, but in the following vear a permanent di- 
Vision Was formed under the Treasury Department in order both to 
secure the best available American art for public buildings and to 
give encouragement to the American artist. In 1935 the Federal Art 
Project was added “‘to attempt to bridge the gap between the Amerti- 
can artist and the American public” and mural painting suddenly 
became the time-consuming rival of easel painting which, together 
with the other branches of the fine arts, also came under the spon- 
sorship of these government projects. 

Both celebrated and unknown artists have been emploved by these 
projects. The mural painters who by competition have been des- 
ignated by the Treasury Art Project to adorn public buildings have 
been lec into the adoption of three types of subject matter: (1) social 
symbolism (e. g., 1n- 
terpretations of jus- 
tice by George Bid- 
dle, Henry Varnum 
Poor, and Leon 
Kroll); (2) narra- 
tions of local and na- 
tional history (e. g., 
\aron Bohrod, Pep- 
pino Mangravite, 
and Frank Mechau) ; 
(3) descriptions of 
\merican industrial 
and agricultural ac- 
tivities (e. g., Lloward 


=~ 


Cook, Reginald 
Marsh, and Paul 
Sample). Stylistic in- 
novations are evinced 
in the clarity, sim- 
plicity and patterning 
of the American New 
Objyectivists (e.g, 
William Bunn, and 
Bertrand Adams), 
and the primitivists’ 
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characteristics of |. Fi aaieiaee , 

American folk art — ~ 
(e. 2. John Ballator, 

Clarence Carter, Wil- 


liam R. Rowe) 2 ~ 





rhe Federal Art & 
Project which is less 
the patron than the 
employer has fostered 
a more hybrid pro- 
duction. Many voung 
artists Of great prom- 
ise have made their 
first public appear- 
ance as members of 
this project, notably 
Louis Guglielmi, 
Jack Levine, Ray- 
mond Breinin, David 
Fredenthal, Rainey 
Bennett, Gregorio 
Prestopino, and kd- 
mund Lewandowski IN THE COLLECTION OF MR.R. \ 
Besides these acolytes [| PE GATCH 
the project has em- 
ploved many veterans of rare talent: Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Raphael 
Sover, Hilaire Hiler, and Jon Corbino. The sudden stimulation ot 
interest in and practice of art in all parts of the country 1s important 
bevond estimation at this time. 

lhese artists of the Federal Art Project, given absolute freedom 
of expression, in large numbers, expressed the maladjustments of 
their post-war era. Impassioned commentaries on social problems 
aroused by a keen awareness of a disturbed world have filled their 
paintings and their prints which are rapidly gaining importance as 
social pictograms. This is true outside of the Project as well. The 
trenchant satires of Peggy Bacon, the portentous caricatures of 
Benjamin Kopman, and the proselytizing cartoons of William 
Gropper (who divides his attention between social topics and genre 
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ae ‘ vas of an unmistakable 
Brueghel character) 
have given powerful 
direction to this point 
on a new horizon of 
Vast possibilities. 








[he need for eco- 
nomic security and 
emotional equilib- 
rium in an unstable 
world has led the art- 
ist to seek protection 
in communal effort. 
But his search is not 
the earlier one for ar- 
tistic freedom from 
the shackles of the 
Academy which mo- 
tivated the revolu- 
; a tion of the Indepen- 
dents of 1910. 


: 
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jit, - i's Today, although 
the artist has to some 
extent regained his 
patron in the govern- 
ment, he no longer looks to society to gratuitously supply the neces- 
sities of his life. Instead he has allied himself with his fellows in 
order to impose his needs upon the society of which he knows him- 
self to be an integral part. So the American Artists’ Congress has 
come into existence to become, no doubt, an important factor in the 
advancement of contemporary art. 


? 


The tremendous growth in the production and consumption of 
the arts since the beginning of this decade, their widespread dis- 
tribution, the overwhelming turn towards indigenous subject matter 
whether narrated or abstracted, the overthrow of imported man- 
nerisms, and the emigration of talented artists to our country 
these are factors that give secure promise of that much augured 
Renaissance of art and culture in America. 
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The Maitland F. Griggs Collection 
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(Continued from page 30) 
artistic direction and the details of his style and technique are in- 
herited from his master Lippi. 

| detect his hand for the first time in the large Lippi altarpiece 
of about 1439 in the Uffizi, in the architectural background, indebted 
to Domenico Veneziano and to Fra Angelico, the capitals of whose 
San Marco (corridor) Annunciation are repeated in the Uffizi altar- 
piece and the Griggs picture. | see our master again, only a few years 
later, In a more mature and much more extensive capacity, in the 
Annunciation of the Virgin's Death (Uffizi), attributed to Lippi 
but largely, | think, from our master’s hand, where his treatment 
of light and enclosed space is evident along with his execution of 
the bases of his columns as in the Griggs picture. Here, too, is his 
development of the Lippi drapery treatment, as in the Uffizi altar- 
piece, Which ends garments on the ground in flat, long, tiered folds 
and seems almost a conscious mannerism in the Griggs picture. | 
judge the two works to be contemporary. 

Our painter seems also to have had a hand in the Madonna della 
Misericordia of the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin, and a large 
if not a dominant share in the Annunciation attributed to Lippi in 
the Doria Gallery, Rome, where, probably some ten years later than 
the Griggs picture, he develops to the fullest his early manner with- 
out omitting to include such details of style as the green cornice 
molding which is so useful a spatial boundary in the Griggs picture. 

| hope to develop, at some not too distant time, my integration 
of this sensitive, intelligent artist of the Lippi School. Meanwhile 
the Griggs Annunciation must take a place as one of the most inter- 
esting and most important anonymous works of the Florentine 
quattrocento. 

lhe Sienese group in the collection has as its earliest item a pro- 
cessional cross of about 1300, given by Berenson to a follower of 
Cavallini, and indeed proclaiming the art of some contemporary of 
Duccio influenced by the Roman frescoes at Assisi, several of the 
figures of which he has borrowed here. 

Simone Martini is the focus around which the Sienese trecento 
representation is grouped. His own impressive St. John the Evan- 
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gelist (p. 44) is one of the best of the artist’s works in this country: 
the unobtrusive yet inescapable surety of the figure so subtly and at 
first unnoticeably filling the breadth of the panel and the suggestion 
of rounded form beneath the garments are eloquent of the full ma- 
turity of the artist, at a moment when figures like these were molding 
the style of Lippo Memmi. The four other Simones (St. Andrew, 
p. 44), small arched panels of saints originally composing a predella 
of which there are five others in the Philip Lehman Collection, New 
York, have been given to Lippo by L. Venturi; it is not unlikely 
that at least two of the group are by a different hand than the others, 
although the style in each case is so strongly Simonesque that they 
must have been executed under the very eye if not with the actual 
participation of the master. 

Another jewel of the collection is the exquisite Madonna and 
Child with a Choir of Angels (p. 41; detail, p. 40) which I give here 
to Barna da Siena in contradistinction to the traditional attribution 
to Lippo Memmi. In a state for which every beholder ought to be 
grateful, this radiant vision of the Virgin being celebrated by angels, 
etched into the gold, who bring the accessories of Her future heavenly 
residence, is a masterpiece of this rarely gifted follower of Simone 
Martini: the Virgin, outwardly timid and shy and none the less 
hinting at Her burning intensity beneath, just as there is suggested 
the tensile strength of Her hand, which holds the Child, underneath a 
Static, stretched surface, is at once reminiscent of the Virgin of the 
Annunciation in Barna’s frescoes in the Collegiata at San Gimi- 
gnano, where the Child also has counterparts in the Massacre of the 
Innocents, and the angels, in the Crucifixion. The Griggs picture also 
recalls, in another respect, Barna’s Marriage of St. Catherine in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts: the double unit of scale, which in 
the Boston picture is carried out, on the one hand, by the large figures 
of Christ and St. Catherine and, on the other, by the equal scale of 
the predella and the small central group of Christ, the Virgin and 
St. Anne: here, the Virgin and Child are in the larger unit, while the 
figures of St. John and St. Francis, the angels and the half-length 
saints of the predella are all governed by the lesser scale. The same 
dual scale is seen in Barna’s Christ Carrying the Cross in the Frick 
Collection, New York. It is interesting to chart this careful planning 
of scale as a special characteristic of Barna, whose oeuvre is fre- 
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quently enough difficult to distinguish from his Simonesque col- 
l¢ LPules 
The Master of Citta di Castello, a forceful and dramatic if Byzan- 
The tinizing follower of Duccio and Ugolino, is seen in the two panels of 


St. Peter and St. John (p. 44) which are powerful Umbrian concepts 
remarkable for their perpendicularizing of the solid Sienese types 
FINDLA Y (SALLERIES lhe poignant, sharp characterizations effected by Luca di Tommeé 
within the clearly defined limits of Lorenzettesque stvle are well 


ESTABLISHED 187 INC indicated in Mr. Griggs’ fine predella of the Crucifixion with Saints 
detail, p. 40), Where the isolated saints are so deeply concerned and 





In sympathy with the tragedy of the scene on the central reserve 

N VW) le r QD 27 a Lack of space forbids a detailed excursion into the good examples 
NEW YORK 8 East 57th Street of the second and third generations of Sienese trecento painters 
and we are brought before the masterpiece of the collection: the 


CHICAGO 424 S. Michigan Ave. Sassetta Journey of the Magi (colorplate, p. 28), surely one of the 

greatest Sienese pictures in America. The secret of inspired move- 

KANSAS CITY 101 7 Baltimore ment at a strange hour, the suggestion of an errand at once so festive 
4 4 w/4 ~ 4 c 


and vet so mysterious that its real significance cannot vet be fully 

lathomed, the convergence of planes and the contrapuntal variation 

upon a scale of daring color, give this scene the feeling of mystic 

poetry like that of the Minnesingers or of Richard Crashaw. Yet 

the device is never more than pure painting, a quality characteristic 

: _ Avera of Sassetta and of the intellectual aristocracy of fifteenth century 

OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS Siena under which was formulated and encouraged his aesthetic 

l-rancesco di Giorgio Was wider traveled and more the humanist: 

his Chess Players (p. 43), obviously once a cassone panel and illus- 

trating a mediaeval legend either of the family for which it was 

painted or one from Boccaccio, is a fascinating secular picture which 

might well be a scene from life inside, for example, the castle at 
Urbino where Francesco was so extensively occupied 

\ third tendency of quattrocento Siena is manifest in the small 
and colorful Giovanni di Paolo (p. 42), in which the elongated 
figures of his larger polyptychs have been compressed into a sort 
of Sacra Conversazione. Giovanni's tender, primitivistic expression- 
ism Is almost as evident here as in his larger compositions with land- 
scape 

\lthough the Venetians are not at all represented, other North 
Italian painters are representatively included in the Griggs Col- 
lection. Among these is the important Michelino da Bessozzo Mar- 
riage of the Virgin (p. 42), first attributed by Offner to the rare 
Milanese master whose one signed picture is in the Siena Gallery 
\ comparison with the latter leaves no doubt of this attribution 
which is contested by Berenson’s to Stefano da Zevio. Yet another 
argument on behalf of Michelino’s authorship is the strong feeling 
of association with the Alpine glass-painting ateliers, an evidence of 
the source of the artist who is referred to in the archives of the 
Milan Duomo for 1420 as “pictorum supremum et magistrum vit- 
reatis.” 

Although important works by Ercole Grandi and Arcangelo di 
Cola cannot be described here for want of space, reference is made 
to two panels, the only works in America of Ludovico Brea da Nizza, 
the Ligurian master who was influenced by Catalan and I[lemish 
models as well as Italian. His Child Jesus Among the Doctors (p. 43) 
has the ascetic directness of a Jaime Huguet and all the realism of 
contemporaneous Flanders, arranged spatially in a_ perspective 
which has its roots in Florence. Thus it is one of the final phases of 
the international stvle of the Mediterranean shore from Liguria 
through Provence to Catalonia, beginning in Avignon in the four- 
teenth and ending in Barcelona in the sixteenth century. 





The Del Drago Collection 
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eighteenth century. This painting with its characteristic tones of 
greenish blue and reddish ochre, is signed Yang-shéng, the nom de 
plume of Liu Chiu-té, a little known artist who was, however, hon- 
ored by the order to paint the portrait of the Emperor K’ang-hsi. 

The album-leaf with a Chinese high official who is being helped 
into his fur coat by a subordinate, belongs to the same category 
though it is a little older. Both men are looking at something out- 
side the picture. The interest shown by the servant, the calmness 
of his master reveal the painter as a good judge of men and a fine 
observer, and the execution proves him an artist of extraordinary 
quality. The inscription says that a general of ancient Ch'u was 
depicted by Chen T’ung-chi, in the cyclical year 13. I could not 
889898020832 identify the painter, but the date can be fixed at 1036 A.D., on the 
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basis of style: the freedom of line, though very exaggerated, is 
found in a painting by the Emperor Shun-chih (reigned 1644-1662 
\.D.) which was at the Chinese Exhibition in London. 

[he charming picture of Two Girls in a Garden leads us into the 
refined world of the Court. Life there is like life in a fairyland and 
it runs smoothly, in a subdued manner. This genre became very 
fashionable through the activity of Ch‘iu Ying, during the sixteenth 
century, and since then has never ceased to appeal to certain circles 
of Chinese society. Its popularity was, in fact, so great that it sup- 
plied the stock of motives and forms for a branch of the applied 
arts, Which made it famous all over the world—the decoration of 
porcelain. Most of these paintings, however, are very manneristic, 
overdone in finesse of execution, with figures too attenuated and 
fragile to look earthly any longer. In this respect the painting of 
the Del Drago Collection is a fortunate exception, for the artist suc- 
ceeded in combining youth, health, naturalness and taste. The work 
dates from the end of the seventeenth century. 

\s vet a group of paintings in the Del Drago Collection has not 
been mentioned, namely: the portraits of ancestors. These portraits, 
sometimes made during the life of the individuals and more often 
alter their death, were displayed in the funerary procession and 
afterward hung in the ancestral hall. Strict likeness was an implicit 
postulate; artistic merits did not matter very much, and most of 
the portrait painters made free use of this allowance. Only a few 
portraits of quality have reached the west, some through the efforts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Del Drago. The portraits in their collection excel 
by their lively expression and by the deep insight into the character 
of the sitters, though almost every work is heavily restored. The 
garments are, as a rule, overpainted, and the faces retouched, espe- 
cially the eves and hair. 

his is the case with the portraits of an old nobleman and his wife. 
The iight-blue clothes of both are new; the original darker color 
can be noticed at the opening where the beard of the gentleman 
falls over the robe. The face of the husband is more extensively 
retouched than that of his wife, whose evelids alone were redrawn. 
Yet these restorations were executed with great care, and | do not 
think that they alter the original aspect very much. The psychologi- 
cal perspicacity of the artist, Tsu Te by name, and a grand-nephew of 
his models, is to be highly admired. He presents his great uncle 
| Chai-ts’ao not only as a fine, well bred gentleman, evidently still 
in good health at his eighty-fifth birthday, but as a man who looks 
back upon a life during which he has enjoyed all the good things of 
earth. It becomes equally evident that the noble lady is regarding 
those vears not as pleasantly as her easy-going husband. 

lhe great problem with these two portraits is their date. It is cus- 
tomary to ascribe all such portraits to the Ch‘ing dynasty (1644- 
1912). But the great bulk of Ch‘ing portraits differs widely in style 
from these two and from most of the others in the Del Drago Col- 
lection; even the few portraits which can be attributed to the seven- 
teenth century do not correspond to them. On the other hand, these 
two blue portraits come much nearer to the portrait of the Korean 
statesman Li Ch’i-hsien (Ri Seiken in Japanese) painted by the 
Chinese artist Ch’en Chien-yu in 1319 A.D. now in the Rid-ke Mu- 
seum, KeijO (Bijutsu kenkvu I (1932), Pl. 7-8). The treatment 
of the eves, the nose, the lips and the hair in it resembles the manner 
in which they are done on the two Del Drago paintings; but there 
is one important difference. The model is seated obliquely, as in 
the very few surviving portraits of the thirteenth century, whereas 
our sitters are represented in strict frontality as was demanded later 
and adhered to down to our days. 

It would seem at first sight to be good luck that the portrait of 
| Chai-ts‘ao bears an inscription saying: “In the summer, the fifth 
month, of the cyclical year, bsin-yu, the portrait of great-uncle 
| Chai-ts'ao was respectfully painted (from life) by Tsu Te, in 
commemoration of his eighty-fifth birthday.” The year //sin-yu, 
however, means merely the year fifty-eight of the revolving circle 
of sixty vears, and is, as such, of little help. 

There is the portrait of another Chinese gentleman in this col- 
lection; he is seated in front of a screen with a vast landscape which 
is a characteristic work of the sixteenth century. Now the scarcely 
retouched face of Lady | comes closer to that of Li Ch‘i-hsien than 
to that of the man before the screen. With the cyclical year 58 fall- 
ing in 1381 A.D., 1441 A.D., and 1501 A.D., the portraits must have 
been executed in one of these years. Neither the lifetime of Tsu Teé 
nor of I Chai-ts‘ao have been determined as yet, so the decision has 
to be made on grounds of style, which would make the vear 1441 
A.D. the most probable date. 
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IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


“BOUQUET DE LILAS,” 1875 


The Renoirs in America 
(Continued from page 60) 


Le Pont Neu/, lent by Mr. Marshall Field; the Sezne a Chatou, lent 
by the Boston Museum; the Promenade au Bords de la Mer, lent 
by Mr. Ralph M. Coe; La Danseuse, lent by Mr. Joseph E. Wide- 
ner; the 7wo Circus Girls, lent by the Chicago Art Institute, La Ser- 
vante chez Duval, lent by Mr. Stephen C. Clark, /n the Meadow, 
lent by Mr. Lewisohn, the Ballet Rose and La Pensée, both lent 
anonymously, and the Lady at the Piano, lent by Mr. Martin A 
Ryerson, 

lo me, so far, there have been three significant and progressive 
events, in the history of the enthusiasm in America for the work 
of the great French Impressionist; the purchase by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of the Portrait de Mme. Georges Charpentier et ses 
Filles, the purchase by Mr. Duncan Phillips of Le Déjeuner des 
Canotiers, and the constructive championship of the “late’’ Renoirs 
by Dr. Albert C. Barnes, of Philadelphia. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s exhibition, in all probability, will make a fourth step 
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Masterworks of French Sculpture 


(Continued from page 48 


the niches and the statues of the Duke and Duchess, but the two 
latter had to be refused on account of flaws in the alabaster. The 
work was completed in 1404 by Antoine le Moituriet 

[hese two monuments, by the grandeur of their composition, the 
richness of execution, and the picturesqueness of the little figures 
grouped around the pedestals, aroused the imagination of contem- 
poraries, as they still excite our admiration today 

One of the most important of the tombs with mourners is that 
of the Duc de Berry. The most curious is that of Philippe Pot, 
senechal of Bourgogne, executed between 1477 and 1483, placed 
In the abbey church of Citeaux and preserved today in the Louvre 
light large figures of mourners carry on their shoulders a bier on 
Which reposes the senechal, lving in his heavy plated armor. 

In the old abbey church of Souvingy Duke Charles of Bourbon, 
had had erected a chapel to shelter his remains. The tomb was exe- 
cuted by Jean Morel on the model of those at the Chartreuse; and 
While only the statues of the Duke and that of Agnes of Bourbon 
remain today, they prove, in spite of mutilations, that the artist 
Was as able at sculpting the features of the face as at disposing the 
folds of the draperies 

lhe influence of the workshop of the Chartreuse at Dijon is to 
be found again in the statues of the Virgin, saints and donors which 
were executed in large numbers in Dijon and in the principal cities 
of Burgundy. The saints are rather heavy in type, but filled with 
lite; the Virgins, swooning in their cloaks of large folds, while of 
somewhat vulgar realism, are nevertheless appealing in their cama- 
raderie and maternal attentions to the child. Of these, the Virgin 
of the Rue Porte-aux-Lions at Dijon now in the Louvre, the Virgin 
conserved in the Cluny museum, the large Virgin of Saint-Jean-de- 
Losne, and the charming Vierge au poupon at Autun, are among 
the most significant 

In the middle of the fifteenth century religious statuary took on 
attributes of increasing familiarity and intimacy. The evolution ot 
religious thought, the creation of new services, the development ot 
religious orders and pious societies, and the influence of the mys- 
teries led the image makers to produce a series of statues and 
statuettes which were intended to decorate the family oratories, 
the niches in the homes, and the altars of the orders. Patron saints, 
and saints protecting against illness, epidemics, and violent death, 
with countless others invoked in times of trouble, all abandoned 
the noble idealism which had characterized them in previous cen- 
turies to draw nearer to humanity, to descend among us, and bor- 
row our costumes and our furniture, our manners and our habits 
with the result that the familiarity between saints and men soon 
became such that the Council of Trent had to erect barriers to keep 
them from becoming confused. The Virgin plays with her child or 
gives him her breast as on the trumeau of Notre-Dame du Mar- 
thuret at Riom, and at the Augustinian museum of Toulouse; angels 
and little cherubs, laughing and playful, tumble about in legions 
on the portals of Saint-Maurice de Viernie and St. Antoine en 
Dauphine, the works of Antoine le Moiturier, St. Joseph works in his 
carpentry shop; St. Crispin and St. Crispinianus prepare leather; 
St. Cosmos and St. Damien care for the sick; St. Martin divides 
his cloak with the poor. Again there is St. Christopher, the good 
giant who protects against violent death; and St. Barbara who 
shelters from thunderbolts; and countless others who watch over the 
country side, the harvest, the beasts and the fowl. 

At the same time a flourishing of an entirely different type of 
work was induced by another aspect of the religious spirit. The con- 
templation of the Passion of Christ and the sufferings of the martyrs, 
calculated to excite pity, were translated in the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries into works of increasing realism, 
where the emphasis on the pathetic is frequently pushed to the 
extremes of caricature. The subject of death became popular and 
no small aspect of its horrible reality was left untouched; 
a great lord, René de Chalon, Duke of Nassau, asked to be repre- 
sented on his tomb in the church of Bar-le-Duc, “as he would appear 
three years after his demise.”’ And it required the genius of a Ligier 
Richier to animate such a skeleton, representing it as tendering its 
heart to God (1547). 

Groups, bas-reliefs and statues representing the scenes of the 
Passion abound. Whole altar screens, carved in wood by Flemish 
artists or by village wood-carvers in imitation of the Flemings, 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Russian Imperial Porcelain Figurines 


(Above) Russian traveler, late |8th century. On his back is a knapsack and an extra 
pair of shoes. By Francis Gardner, English porcelain maker who worked in Russia 
under the patronage of Catherine the Great. Ht. 7!/2 in. 


(Below) ''Smetana’' (sour cream) pediar of Moscow, end of /8th century, in the 
customary dress of the period. Made by Francis Gardner, circa 1800. From Hermi- 
tage Museum Collection of Nicholai II. Ht. 7!/2 in. 
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Masterworks of French Sculpture 
(Continued from page 160) 


depict the different episodes of the Ascent to Calvary, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Descent from the Cross, with an exaggeration of 
gesture and expression verging on caricature. Ivory cutters multiply 
these same scenes on plaques surfeited with little personages. Side 
by side with the Ecce Homo on the Pretorium; one frequently 
finds the Man of Sorrows of even profounder grief, seated on a knoll 
on the summit of Calvary, alone in the midst of human sin, 
awaiting the last preparations for his torture; or again the Virgin 
of Sorrow, leaning on the foot of the Cross, and contemplating on 
her knees the murdered body of her divine Son. Numerous too are 
the sepulchres, all somewhat similarly disposed, which represent the 
disciples Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathia placing the body of 
Christ in the tomb. St. John supports the swooning Virgin and the 
Holy Women lean forward sorrowing to contemplate the features 
of the Savior for the last time. The execution is frequently only 
mediocre and the life-size figures, the profundity of their sorrow 
heightened by the stiffness of their gestures, the exaggeration of 
their poses and the grimacing features of their faces, betray, in 
their theatrical attitudes, the source of their origin in the representa- 
tions of the Mysteries. 

One finds them in large numbers in Burgundy, Normandy, Cham- 
pagne, in the Midi and in the east of France, frequently executed 
in series by workshops which specialized in these productions. One 
of the oldest and also one of the most beautiful is to be seen in 
Burgundy in the chapel of the hospital of Tonnerre, and was 
sculpted by Jean Michel and Georges de la Sonnette in 1451-1452. 
To be cited too, is the example of Saint Michel, the work of Ligier 
Richier, and that of Chavurie, in eastern France, where the group of 
the Virgin and the Holy Women is admirable in its restraint and 
contained grief. Again the one at Solesmes, dated 14960, where the 
Mary Magdalene is indeed a masterpiece. Crouching at the feet of 
Christ, her hands joined, her eyes lowered, she suffers and prays, 
while the heavy folds of her gown seem to envelop so admirably 
that inner grief which nothing betrays, save the swollen eye-lids 
and the tightly closed lips. This quality of measure, delicacy and 
restraint in gesture and expression is repeated in other charming 
works of the end of the fifteenth century. 

While in Burgundy the pupils of the great masters of Dijon fell 
into a tormented formalism and contact with Flemish realism forced 
the flamboyant art of Picardy into excesses, the art of Champagne, 
which had been devitalized through workshop formulae repeating 
ad infinitum the figures of the past, took on new life and produced 
figures, amiable, sweet and calm, like the Holy Women of the Sepul- 
chre of Chaource, the gracious St. Martha of the Church of St. 
Magdalene of Troyes, and the magnificent group of the Visitation 
of the Church of St. John in the same city. 

Here and there, throughout central and western France, charm- 
ing statues still entirely Gothic, like the lovely little bronze head of 
a saint in the church of St. Fortunade in Corréze, testify to that 
slackening up which announces the First Renaissance. But along 
the banks of the Loire especially, in those powerful and serene works 
of a race whose very genius consisted in restraint and in force, 1s 
manifested a certain dying-out of the Gothic spirit, which elimi- 
nates the need for introducing foreign influence by way of explana- 
tion. Among such works as these are the Virgin of Saint Galmier, the 
Virgin of the Hépital-dans-Rochefort, amiable, gentle, modest, clad 
in a mantle of heavy Burgundian folds and holding the naked child 
on her arm; also the Virgin and the lovely saints of the chapel of 
Chateaudun, the helmeted heads and the Virgin from the Cour-Dieu 
of the Archeological Museum of Orléans, the charming groups de- 
picting the Story of Mary around the choir of Chartres cathedral, 
and the angel from Lude in the Marne, now in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York, cast by Jean Barbet in 1475, and endowed by 
the artist with so elegant a silhouette. 

The sculptors of Tourraine, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, remained faithful to the great tradition of their race, a 
tradition of repose and of thoughtfulness which did not exclude, 
however, an interest in the individualized portrait, in picturesque 
detail, and direct observation of nature. The most representative 
workshop of this art was that of Michel Colombe and his successors, 
Guillaume Regnault and Guillaume Chaleveau. But already in the 
decoration, and in the iconographic details, were appearing the first 
traces of Italian influence, the precursors of the Renaissance which 
was soon to conquer all of France. 
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Twenty minutes from the Railway Station at Arnhem, Holland e Cables: “KATZ, DIEREN” 
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Former Collection Earl of Crawford 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ON CONTINUAL EXHIBITION IN OUR GALLERIES: 
High-class Dutch Paintings of the 17th Century — Fine 


Italian and other examples of Early Schools — Finest 
quality Chinese Porcelains, Delft — Antique Dutch, 
French and English Furniture 
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M R. VERNAY has acquired 


privately a large and im- 


portant collection of I:nglish por- 
celain, containing rare specimens 
of Bow, Chelsea, Chelsea Derby, 
Worcester, Longton Hall, Plym- 
outh, Bristol, and six examples 
of real Lowestoft. A specimen of 
Chelsea porcelain of outstanding 
interest to Collectors will later be 
placed on exhibition at Nineteen 
ast Fifty-fourth Street. 


An important 18th Century Harewood and Satinwood Commode exquisitely inlaid 

cvoith rare woods. A specimen of great quality. 1780-1790, Length 5’ 6", depth 1’ 10%", 

height I 2. 46 early Chinese pottery seated figure of a Goddess in robe with rich 

aubergine glaze trimmed with peacock blue. Ming Dynasty 1368-1644. A pair of 
white Cloisonne Elephants. K’ang Hsi 1661-1722. 
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DLO ENGLISH FURNITURE, SILVER, PORCELAIN, POTTERY AND GLASSWARE 


NEW YORK, 19 East Firry-Fourtu STrReEet 
LONDON, TraraLcar House, WATERLOO PLACE 





